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A graduate of the Boston Normal School and 
a former teacher in the Boston public schools, 
Jennie M. Henderson is now Assistant Principal 
at the Horace Mann School, where she has been 
Se special teacher of speech and voice. 


Josephine Quinn was appointed teacher in the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf under Dr. Noyes 
and has remained as a teacher of primary classes 
at that school. A very considerable factor in 
the successful educational accomplishments of 
the pupils in the school has been the thorough 
foundation acquired under Miss Quinn's tute 
lage. 

“ An experienced teacher, Marian King, has pre- 
sented a paper which should prove to be of un- 
usual interest to teachers. 

The second paper from the A. G. Bell School 
is presented by a teacher in the Primary Depart- 
ment of that school. Marguerite B. Keefer is a 
gtaduate of Leland Stanford University and of 
the Clarke School Normal Class. 


Josephine Avondino needs no introduction to 
readers of the VOLTA REVIEW. 


Another former contributor to the VoLTA RE- 


THIS MONTH’S CONTRIBUTORS 


view is Marion J]. Graham, who is now a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the A. G. Bell School and 
a former teacher of lip reading to adults in the 
Chicago Public Evening Schools. 


Anders Hansen, head of the School for the 
Deaf in Nyborg, Denmark, has contributed an- 
other article of interest to teachers of the deaf. 

Contributions to this month's Home and 
School are furnished by Dr. Caroline A. Yale, 
who is known to all as one of the most promin- 
ent educators of the deaf, and Gladys M. Atkin- 
son, a parent of a deaf child and a member of 
the Association. 

Another poem from the pen of Laura Davies 
Holt will appeal to all of its readers because of 
its understanding of human nature. 


“A Story in Pictures’ is an exceptionally good 
suggestion to teachers, and is given by Addie C. 
Knox, a member of the staff of the North Caro- 
lina School. 

Marcia Heath has previously contributed to 
the pages of the VoLTA Review. She is prin- 
cipal of the day-school for the deaf in Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
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The Teacher’s Voice 


By JENNIE M. HENDERSON 


a4 ANGUAGE,” says Ferman, “is the 

main vehicle of mental progress. 

Through it we learn of the ex- 
periences of others. It is the give and take 
of civilization. It is through the speech 
medium, or its substitute, the written word, 
that we get our information of the vast 
The value 


of the spoken word is tremendous. We all 


world of knowledge about us.”’ 


know that in the business world the personal 
interview means much more than any amount 
of correspondence. A man can clinch a 
bargain much more easily through the power 
of the spoken word. The speech of a person 
presents him to the world. It reveals his per- 
sonality. It says, “This is what my environ- 
ment has done for me. 
my personality. Through it I convey to the 
world my emotions, my desires, and my 


My voice expresses 


longings.” 

The training of speech and voice thus 
becomes apparent as an essential part of 
education and as vital as any study in the 
class room. We have trained craftsmen in 
all trades and occupations. It is imperative 
that the master craftsman should know his 
tools, something of the history of his trade, 
and the material with which he works. 


The teacher of speech handles a more 
delicate mechanism than any craftsman, and 
perfect speech means perfect adjustment of 
the delicate mechanism which produces it, 
conscious control of the breath, the resonators 
and the tongue until a good speech reaction 
becomes habitual. “Speech is the highest ex- 


pression of all educational and emotional 
attainment.” 

The voice and speech of the teacher have 
a direct influence in the formation of good 
habits in the speech of normal children. The 
child in his formative years imitates both 
what he sees and what he hears. The child 
in the school room hears his teacher’s voice 
for long periods during the day. 

The teacher’s voice should be full, dis- 
tinct, well modulated, and correctly placed. 
The fashion of speaking in a low voice in 
order to secure attention on the part of the 
pupil is entirely without consideration for 
the welfare of the child. Constant strain is 
the only result attained on the part of the 
pupil and teacher. 
teacher's own voice is disastrous. 


The reaction upon the 
She will 
soon lose the resonance of voice which makes 
for beauty of tone. 

You may well ask, “Why should the 
teacher of the deaf child consider her voice ? 
Does it matter ?’’ Indeed, it does; a teacher 
expresses her personality through her voice, 
and although the deaf child cannot hear its 
music and quality, he certainly is not bene- 
fited if the teacher constantly teaches in a 
lifeless manner. Her enthusiasm should 
carry over in her voice even to the deafened. 
If she does not inhibit her emotions and her 
natural freedom in speech, she will find 
that even a deaf child can be awakened to 
imitate and that she will respond as she leads 
him on to self expression. 

It is essential that the teacher’s voice 
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should have sufficient volume and carrying 
power so that it can be heard in every corner 
of the room. Purity of tone and modulation, 
rather than loudness, are the requisite quali- 
ties. Correct use of the voice means not only 
a great deal to the child but to the teacher 
herself. 

Now that we are training our pupils to 
make use of any residual hearing they may 
have, we should endeavor to do everything 
in our power to help them to hear good 
speaking voices—voices which are not 
strained, voices which are not harsh, but 
which instead are melodious and pleasing to 
We have taught these pupils to 
listen for changes in pitch and in inflection. 
It remains for us now to go still further and 
let them experience beauty of tone and 
changing expression in our voices. They 
will certainly note the difference. Many of 
my pupils are awake to the changing ex- 
pression and pitch of the voice. They are 
ready to go on and ready to imitate what 
they hear. They can appreciate discord and 
Mothers are asking that the 
children’s voices be trained. Are we ready 
to guide them into new ways? 

In any group of teachers there will be 
Harsh- 
ness is a very prevalent trouble, doubtless 
due to the fact that the teacher is continually 
using her voice under strain without any 
correct knowledge of its management. It is 
singular that in this day of progress so little 
attention has been given to the voice and 
speech of the teacher. 


the ear. 


harmony. 


found a number of defective voices. 
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Harsh speech and querulous tones react 
very unfavorably upon the sensitive child as 
well. 


Speaker’s sore throat is a common ailment 
among teachers. It is not alone due to nerv- 
ous troubles, but to the faulty use of the 
speech mechanism and to the improper man- 
agement of the breath. A great many netv- 
ous breakdowns are due to the incorrect use 
of the voice. These conditions could be 
easily remedied by the use of proper exer- 
cises for the voice under the direction of a 
good vocal teacher. 

_ Criticizing and scolding inhibit the voice 
and good vocal reaction and make for mus- 
cular tension which includes tension of the 
vocal cords. The very processes of learning 
are hindered by fear or strain. 


A teacher should be sympathetic and 
human in all her relationships with children. 
The voice is the first to suffer under strain. 
The time in which speech work is given 
should be one of relaxation to the extent 
that there is to be no nagging, -no scolding, 
no carping criticism. The teacher should 
bring to her class patience, ease of manner, 
helpfulness and enthusiastic perseverance. 
In this environment the pupil will respond 
to her teaching. Once the art of relaxation 
is learned by teacher and pupil, the work 
will go on with greater ease, and better ac- 
complishment of the school room tasks. 


Those who enter the field of voice train- 
ing must leave force and strain behind. 


A Book to Avoid 


It is most unfortunate that D. Appleton and Company, publishers, should have been 
misled into issuing a book which will do harm, rather than good, to the cause of lip 
reading. It is a volume called ‘‘Hear With Your Eyes,” by M. E. Good. A five-minute 
inspection will convince any trained oral teacher that it is deplorable from the standpoint 
of phonetics and amusing in its so-called practice material. The unfortunate factor lies 
in the fact that it is being widely advertised, and that it has been reviewed not unfavor- 
ably by publications that ought to know better. 


ct 
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Use of Symbols in Language 
Teaching 


By JOSEPHINE QUINN 


NORMAL child readily acquires the 
use and understanding of language 
by hearing it constantly repeated. 

As the deaf child learns it only through his 
eyes it is necessary that he see it repeatedly 
spoken and written in order to retain a men- 
tal picture of the proper arrangement of 
words. 


It has always been the policy of the Min- 
nesota school to have the teaching of lan- 
guage and that of speech and speech-reading 
go hand in hand. Speech and speech-read- 
ing if possible, but language at all costs. 


With that end in view we start at once, 
together with speech elements and sound for- 
mations, to teach our beginning children 
names of objects. Possibly only one word 
is taught, written, and associated with the 
proper object during the first few days and 
others slowly added for several weeks. 

As soon as a vocabulary of about twenty- 
five nouns has been learned, we begin action 
work, as: 

A boy walked. 

A girl cried. 

John sat down. 

After the action has been performed, it is 
written by the class at the wall slates. The 
child who acts uses at once the pronoun /, 
while the others use the pupil's name, it 
having been previously learned. The names 
of all the members of the class are now 
learned in quick succession as they are in 
almost constant use; 4 boy, a girl, a man, a 
woman, etc., being commandeered from 
some other class room. 

In connection with our language work, we 


have found a set of symbols originated by 
Mr. George Wing, a former teacher in this 
school, to be of inestimable assistance, being 
very pliable and without the clumsiness and 
unwieldiness of some language “helps.” 

We use these symbols as soon as we begin 

to write sentences thus: A boy jumped. 

The numeral “3” donates the article, the 
letter “‘s’ the subject, and the letter “‘v” with 
an elongated side turning down (v~) ), the 
intransitive verb. 

Naturally the child knows nothing of all 
this portent, being simply required to place 
those characters over the words in the sen- 
tences which he writes. Very soon he comes 
to realize that the person or thing which 
performs must be written where the “'s” 
belongs and the action word under the 
“v—y”; also that if the subject has a modify- 
ing article it must be written before the 
word, in the place designated by the figure 

After learning about seventeen or eighteen 
intransitive verbs we take up the transitive 
form which is indicated by a ‘‘v’’ with a long 
arm (v—) showing there is an object to 
follow, as: 


A girl held a book. 

A boy threw a ball. 

The object is marked by an ‘‘o”. 

Then comes the use of colors and other 
adjectives modifying both subject and ob- 
ject as: 


s 
A small dog followed a man. 


Ila ate some red candy. 
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We are all familiar with such frequent 
mistakes, as: 

I ate red an apple. 

A boy dropped brown some candy. 

We rarely encounter that particular error 
where pupils have been well drilled in the 
use of these symbols. 

Next the possessive form is taken up, as: 

2 fe) 

Jane tore Mary’s apron. 

3 

Chester pulled a boy’s hair. 

The figure “2” is used over the word de- 
noting ownership. 

The prepositional phrase is indicated by 
a line and the figure ‘‘4”, as 

4 

Doris put a book on the table. 

Owen threw a ball over the mirror. 
4 

Harland walked around a chair. 


Eight or nine prepositions are taught and 
used in actions, dictated stories, and in sen- 
tence-building by the pupils. 

Pronouns are the last principle taken up 
in the first year, all the simple personal pro- 
nouns, both singular and plural, being taught 
through the medium of action work. As 
these fall under the same symbols and classi- 
fication as the nouns, no more symbols are 
taught at this time, but their use is extended 
to fit the requirements of each grade in the 
course up to the highest. 

The following is a summary of the prin- 
ciples taught the first year: 

John cried. 

3 v—) 

A girl danced. 

3 s vw—) 5 

A woman sat down. 


ve 
Harrie called Doris, 


yo 


A bor carried 
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A baby broke a pretty doll. 

ate some cake. 


A tistle git! carried doll 
3 s v—) 
A squirrel ran wae, a tree. 
3 s v—) 4 
A horse jumped over a fence. 

3 4 
Patsy took a book from a shelf. 

Carmine put a yellow flower into a glass. 


washed a face. 

Harriet combed aie. 

I am aware that to those unaccustomed to 
the use of these symbols, they may seem 
rather mystifying and it will appear that too 
much is required of the pupils, but as a 
matter of fact it is simply a game to them 
and they enjoy it immensely, not realizing 
that subconsiously they are learning the prin- 
ciples of grammar which will be tremend- 
ously simplified when the technical study is 
eventually taken up, together with obtaining 
a lasting impression—a mental picture of 
the proper arrangement of words in the con- 
struction of sentences. 


One can easily understand with what ease 
a child who has learned the use of these 
symbols up to the seventh grade for instance, 
will be able to classify ail ‘‘s’s” and ‘‘o’s’’ as 
nouns, ‘‘3’s’’ as adjectives, as in- 
transitive verbs, as transitives, the 
4’s ” as prepositions, as adverbs, 
etc., when grammar is introduced in the text 


book. 


The system has been used in this school 
for fifty years and experienced teachers have 
found it a most useful auxiliary not only in 
the teaching of language but in correcting 
errors in the pupil’s work, which is done 
simply by placing the proper symbol where 
the mistake occurs. 


‘ 


THE 
TEACHER 
AGROSS 


ELL, here it is 
W december 


again, and the 


we teachers realize how many times a little 
deaf child's lack of hearing prevents him 
from gaining new graces, as well as new 


" annual rush is on to knowledge. While little hearing children 
™ get ready for Christ- in the home are frequently urged to “give 
ae mas, at school and at sister a piece of candy” or to ‘‘let brother see 
a home. This December the ‘funnies’ first, this time,’’ too often all 
m is a special anniversary the other children are made to give up to 
18 for us, as it marks the the deaf child. Also, a deaf child is shut 
in end of our first year as out, because of his handicaps, from so much 
d- an inhabitant of The of the family give-and-take, so many of the 
is VoLTA REVIEW. Just one year ago we for- family interests; shut out, too, from the 
ng warded to the editor the first teachers’ con- group activities and interests of the children 
of tributions to the department, and we thank that play around his house after school. He 
n- all those kindly persons who have liked the 
x pportunities to make others 
“Teacher Across the Hall” well enough to happy, even if he would like sh, few.chences 
se to learn the pleasure of letting someone else 
cially we thank those who, by their excel- 
— lent contributions from time to time, have be first. 
ce, helped “Teacher” to keep struggling. “In fact, if it were not for his school life, 
This very morning, one of the oldest and deaf 
we are going to pass on to all our colleagues, hand 8 
because it is much better as a Christmas "°° And if Pa ae ya deaf pupils 
message than anything we could think up OOP ee ee something that 
ol ae means sacrifice, this Christmas time, your 
ve We were telling our plans for inspiring preparations should have been made as soon 
” the pupils in our class to make this Christ- as school opened, and all these months the 
ng mas time a giving, as well as a getting, children should: have been learning the 
ne Christmas spirit. 


-re 


“Remember,” said our friend, “generosity 
and self-sacrifice are not inherent qualities. 
They must be acquired. I wonder if even 


We confess this speech made us ponder 
a bit, especially at recess, when one of our 
pet pupils was reluctant to spare a classmate 
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a piece of a stale pretzel, 
but if giving the children 
more Opportunities to be 
unselfish is what is needed, 
we resolve forthwith to del- 
uge them with opportuni- 
ties this new year. 


OPINIONS ABOUT LIP 
READING 


The other day, before school, some of us 
had a lively argument concerning the sort 
of verbs that are usually given to small 
children beginning lip reading. 

“In my opinion it’s foolish to give so 
many action words,’’ one of the upper grade 
teachers remarked, ‘so many ‘jump’ and 
‘hop’ and ‘skip’ commands, when the time 
could be spent in teaching useful actions 
like ‘Mend your dress,’ ‘Dust the book-case,’ 
‘Make the bed,’ etc.” 

“And of course, in a fifteen minute lip 
reading period, so much lip reading practice 
could be obtained from commands like 
those!” our school cynic interrupted. “For 
goodness’ sake! What is the lip reading 
period for? To do the housework, and get 
one phrase uttered, or to give the children 
lip reading drill? How long does it take 
to mend a dress?” 

“Besides, those action words are all use- 
ful, useful later in language work, and use- 
ful to rest the children between two harder 
periods,” somebody else chimed in. “Why, 
I use them in beginning arithmetic, too, to 
give the children number concepts—'jump 
three times’, ‘take seven steps’, and so on.” 

“You could hardly make the bed seven 
times in one arithmetic period,’’ the cynic 
announced. 

“And isn’t this the day of the child?” 
our M. A. colleague inquired. “Aren’t we 
exhorted to consider his interests? Well, 
when I was a little girl it was far more fun 
to me to jump and run and march and dance 
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than to mend my dress or dust the book- 
case. Do let's remember that our pupils are 
children, even if they are unlucky enough to 
be deaf.” 

“Well, are you convinced?’ the cynic 
asked the upper grade teacher. 

“Not convinced, but silenced,’’ she re- 
torted. 


THE QUESTION OF THE 
MONTH 


Teachers have been inquiring why we dis- 
continued the practice of having real ques- 
tions of real teachers answered in this de- 
partment. Some of them expressed them- 
selves as being more pleased with the ques- 
tion page than with anything else, and we 
pass these few kind words on to those ex- 
perts who have so kindly helped out other 
teachers. To stop in their busy days and 
answer questions is surely the finest kind of 
loyalty these experts could show to the 
Association. And, as we have plenty of ex- 
perts left whom we haven't bothered as yet, 
we expect to keep right on having questions 
answered until our “nerve’’ gives out. 

We waited, however, until the school 
term had got pretty well started before ven- 
turing to wish extra problems on anybody, 
even experts! 

This month’s question, concerned with 
the subject of reading, we sent to Miss 
Esther Howes, of the Parker Practice Day 
School, Chicago. All of us who were at the 
Milwaukee summer meeting remember Miss 
Howes’ splendid demonstrations of class- 
room work with children beginning to read. 


The Question 
“I have in my class a boy who is over age, 
slow, and not in the least interested in the 
reading lessons. He can do the class drills, 
but if he is given a book to read, he simply 
sits and stares into space. My class is a 
class of fifth year deaf children. Can you 

tell me any way to help him?” 
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The Answer 


With no more knowledge of the situation 
than this, I could not attempt a specific 
solution of the problem. Possibly a state- 
ment of one ideal of primary education, 
with a few general suggestions as to its ap- 
plication, might help the teacher to work 
out her own solution. 


In the primary school, experience should 
always precede symbol. Language which 
records a child's very own experience is en- 
riched by happy mem- 
ories. A child could 
not help being inter- 
ested in, and under- 
standing, a booklet 
made by himself—if 
it contains an account | 
of his own joyful ac- 
tivity. Then if a book dealing with the same 
experience be given him to read, or the 
picture in it discussed with him, a real bond 
is established between his life and the 
printed page. 


An article descriptive of how such a 
project was worked out with a class of small 
deaf children appeared in the VOLTA ReE- 
view for May, 1930—'‘‘A Project in Com- 
munity Life,”” by Miss Helen Hammer. 


CHRISTMAS EXERCISES 


This month we are offering some easy 
Christmas exercises that we have used, or 
seen used, in Christmas entertainments given 
by deaf children. The first one, for little 
tots in the primary department, is absurdly 
simple, but we give you our word that when 
we gave it, it made a bigger hit with the 
audience than a more elaborate and much 
more difficult piece that we also had on that 
occasion. Of course the motions should be 
quick and snappy, and the youngsters should 
practice until all are sure of them. 
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“Motion Song” for Eight Children © 


First child: Clap your hands. Clap your 
hands for Christmas. 


All: Clap your 
hands. Clap your 
hands for Christ- 
mas. 


Second child: 
Jump for joy. Jump 
for joy for Christ- 
mas. 


All: Clap your 
hands. Jump for 
joy for Christmas. 

Third child: 
Make a bow. Make a bow for Christmas. 

All: Clap your hands. Jump for joy. 
Make a bow for Christmas. 


Fourth child: Blow the horn. Blow the 
horn for Christmas. 


All: Clap your hands. Jump for joy. 
Make a bow. Blow the horn for Christ- 
mas. 


Fifth child: Beat the drum. Beat the drum 
for Christmas. 


All: Clap your hands. 
Jump for joy. Make a bow. 
Blow the horn. Beat the 
drum for Christmas. 


Sixth child: Make a cake. 
Make a cake for Christmas. 


All: Clap your hands. 
Jump for joy. Make a bow. 
Blow the horn. Beat the 
drum. Make a cake for Christmas. 

Seventh child: Stir the pudding. Stir 
the pudding for Christmas. 


— 


All: Clap your hands. Jump for. joy. 
Make a bow. Blow the horn. Beat the 
drum. Make a cake. Stir the pudding for 
Christmas. 

Eighth child: Dance and shout. Dance 
and shout for Christmas. 


All: Clap your hands. Jump for joy. 
Make a bow. Blow the horn. Beat the 
drum. Make a cake. Stir the pudding. 
Dance and shout Merry Christmas! 
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An Exercise for Intermediate Pupils 
The Christmas Tree 

This piece requires a pretty little girl in 
a green crepe paper dress cut in points to 
look like a Christmas tree, also the Christ- 
mas tree ornaments which other children 
hang on the tree child as they are men- 
tioned. The big chains are hung around 
the child’s neck. Balls are hung from her 
arms, presents in gay packages from her 
arms, and she holds the candles in her 
hands—unlighted, of course. The small 
ornaments are fastened to her dress with 
schoolroom hangers. 


First child, entering and bowing: 
We have a little Christmas tree 
And soon it will arrive. 
Our tree can walk, our tree can talk, 
Because it is alive. 

(He goes out and brings in the “tree.” 
Or if you have a stage with a curtain he can 
say the opening verse in front, and then the 
curtains can be pulled back to show the tree 
child.) 

Second child, bringing balls: 

We'll hang our silver balls and red, 

Third child, bringing star fastened on gilt 
crown: 

A gold star trims our tree’s small head. 

Fourth child: 

And now the long, long chains we 
twine. 

Fifth child: 

And here are presents—yours and mine. 

Sixth child: 

A bit of tinsel here and there, 

Seventh child: 

And shining flowers our tree will wear. 

Eighth child: 

And here are Christmas candles, too. 

Ninth child: 

And now our tree will talk to you. 

Tree’ makes a slow graceful bow (being 
careful not to lose any ornaments) and says, 
‘Merry Christmas!” 


Short “Pieces” for Small Children 
Christmas 
The Christmas bells ring loud and clear, 
For Jesus’ birthday now is here. 
On this dear birthday may He bless 
Our hearts with love and kindliness. 
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Merry Christmas 
A merry, merry Christmas 
We wish you, every one, 


With Christmas presents, 
Christmas trees, 


And happiness and fun. 


(If the little reciter 
holds up a big card—red 
or green — decorated to 
look like a big Christmas card, and bearing 
the words MERRY CHRISTMAS it will 
add to the effectiveness of the speech.) 


For older pupils we suggest some sort of 
Christmas pageant. A charming Christmas 
entertainment that we saw last year, given 
by high school students, was called “The 
Christmas Picture Book.” The shop boys 
constructed a huge “book,” out of which 
stepped characters in costume to look like 
the illustrations in a Christmas picture book. 
Red Riding Hood and the famous wolf acted 
out their story, a Christmas fairy danced, 
and other characters did ‘‘stunts” before dis- 
appearing in the “book” again. 


December Birthdays 
December has plenty of interesting birth- 
days for the older pupils to celebrate. 


December seventeenth is the birthday of 
John G. Whittier, who was born in East 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, in 1807. Child of 
a farmer, and with generations of farmers 
back of him, no wonder Whittier could in- 
terpret rural life and simple people. Every 
school child, deaf or not, should know 
“Barefoot Boy.” ‘Snowbound’’ would prob- 
ably interest advanced pupils more. 


To those children studying geography 
and history, Dewey's birthday will be an im- 
portant date. The ‘Hero of Manila” was 
born in Montpelier, Vermont, December 
twenty-sixth, 1837. 


Though our deaf boys and girls cannot 
hope to enjoy music, nevertheless, to be well 
(Continued on page 645) 
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Four Articles for Teachers, from 


the _A.G. Bell School for the Deaf 


An Electrical Map of the 
United States 


A Project in Geography 
By MARIAN KING 


HE project I have been asked to de- 
% scribe is suitable for a class beginning 

the study of the United States. It 
familiarizes the children with the states, 
their abbreviations, the cities, and physical 
features of the country. It also affords a 
great many lessons in Civics and Character 
Education, if the teacher cares to make use 
of them. 

The making involves many activities and 
much new language. It calls for ingenuity, 
and skillful, painstaking work and patience 
on the part of the children, who eagerly 
respond because they feel that it is some- 
thing worth while. The interest and pleas- 
ure, shown from the first, fully repay the 
teacher for the work involved. Our map is 
now two years old and it is still our prized 
possession. Recess on a rainy day finds a 
group of children ‘‘playing’’ with the map 
and they enjoy it immensely. They need no 
teacher, as the lighted bulb tells them when 
they are correct. Recently, we were discuss- 
ing our school room preparatory to writing 
a description of it for an English lesson and 
one boy said, ‘““We have our map. It is 
cheerful. I like it best.” 

The following description of the way we 
constructed the map may be of help to others 
who wish to carry out the project. 


Our boys made a pine frame six by four 
feet, of two by one inch stock and braced it 
strongly at the corners. On this, they se- 
curely nailed a piece of beaver board on 
which we drew an outline map of the 
United States. We took it from our wall 
map with a scale of 52 miles to 1 inch, and 
wishing to have it accurate, we used tissue 
and carbon transfer paper in making the 
outline. We improved the work by hand, 
making boundary lines, lakes and rivers dis- 
tinct with Arto crayon. The only lettering 
on the map was the abbreviations for the 
states. The map was drawn at the extreme 
upper left side of the beaver board in order 
to give room outside for the columns con- 
taining the names of the cities we wished to 
locate. We used shop block letters, five- 
eighths of an inch high, for the lettering. 
We had room for six columns of varying 
lengths. The more cities we could put on, 
the happier the children were. They asked 
for all that they knew and I added others 
they would soon be studying; large cities, 
those of historical interest, and well known 
resorts. Then the children asked for the 
capitals of all the States. 

The position of each city was to be in- 
dicated by round-headed brass paper fasten- 
ers (No. 3). We made holes through the 
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board for inserting the fasteners. Care had 
to be taken in choosing the cities as these 
fasteners took too much space to allow ac- 
curate location of neighboring cities. 

When we had as many cities as we had 
space for, we alphabetized them in order to 
use the map as alphabetical drill and for 
speech reading. 

The letters were drawn with pencil and 
then filled in with India Ink. This was the 
most particular part of the work and was 
done in short shifts. Before we lettered the 
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to go about this work and were given free 
rein to work out their own ideas. They 
decided to write the names of the Cities 
on the back to aid in the wiring. 

When the map was completed, we bound 
the edges with heavy gummed paper tape 
and then clamped it to a model stand which 
can be easily trundled about. 

We used two hollow brass curtain rods for 
the pointers. The end of one was bent to 
fit over the heads of the fasteners. A flash- 
light reflector with its tiny screw bulb was 


names in the first column on the left, we 
bored the holes for the paper fasteners 
which were to be placed before the name of 
each city. This was done to make certain 
that the frame did not interfere with the 
wiring. 

The wiring was most interesting to watch. 
We inserted a fastener before the name of 
a city in a column and at its location on the 
map. Then we connected the two at the 
back with an insulated copper wire (No. 
18) from which the insulation was removed 
for about half an inch at both ends. These 
ends were wound once around the fasteners 
which were then spread open. 

The children soon began to discover ways 


soldered at right angles to the end of the 
other. We inserted flexible, braided wire 
in the other end of each rod and soldered 
it about four inches from the end of the 
rod, protecting the wire with insulating 
tape where it rubbed against the edge. We 
used about three yards of the wire for each 
pointer. We attached a radio open-end clip 
to the other end of each cord to make the 
connection with the batteries. Two 
Eveready dry cell batteries (No. 6) joined 
by a short wire completed our equipment. 
We placed the end of the bent rod over 
a brass head opposite the name of a city and 
the rod with the bulb against the paper 
fastener which locates the city on the map. 
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If it is correct, the circuit is completed and 
the light flashes. 


Many and varied exercises for using the 
map present themselves. Contests between 
classes have been most popular. The map 


has done much to stimulate outside study 
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and arouse the children’s interest in geog- 
raphy. 

I am indebted to Mrs. Elizabeth O’Don- 
nel for helpful suggestions in the construc- 
tion of the map, and to the teachers who 
carried on the project during my absence 
from school. 


Original Language in the Primary 
Classes 


By MARGUERITE B. KEEFER 


HE general aim of original language 

teaching in our primary department 

is to develop a spontaneous and nat- 
ural use of simple English and an under- 
standing of the thoughts of others. 


The kindergarten tots, who are under six 
years of age, are encouraged from the first 
to.say a number of simple words by which 
they express their needs, wants, and actions. 
They learn the lip and tip of the tongue con- 
sonants and the vowels ar, aw, 00, ee, and 
ou, also the combinations of these vowels 
and consonants. Therefore quite a number 
of words are within their speech ability. 
They can say “wash, water, soap, towel, out, 
fall, bow, yes, no, hello, bye-bye, etc. Be- 
sides a good many nouns they learn three 
colors and the numbers up to five. Alto- 
gether a speech and lip reading vocabulary 
of about seventy-five words is developed. 


It is the encouragement they receive to 
use these words to express their own 
thoughts, which has a direct bearing on the 
subject of original language. No print or 
writing in any form is taught during the 
kindergarten year. The children recognize 
the written elements, but that side is not 
stressed. The speech habit and self-expres- 
sion is the keynote of this year. 


When they are six or thereabouts, the chil- 
dren enter the preparatory year. Here they 
learn to say many little sentences to tell the 
folks at home what they want. 

They are not given writing until the lat- 
ter part of the year and then it is the large 
swinging blackboard variety. They are not 
allowed to use paper and pencils until the 
next year. 

Their news is entirely oral. Each child is 
taught to say his little sentence or two and 
to tell what the others have said. Toward 
the end of the year their teacher writes their 
news on the blackboard, sentence by sen- 
tence after it has been spoken, and then 
erases it. 

Last week, the first week in June, she 
brought one of the children to our room 
to show some typical work. The conversa- 
tion was as follows: 


Teacher: What day is today? 

Child: Today is Wednesday. 

Teacher: Is the sun shining? 

Child: I see the sun. 

Teacher: What month is this ? 

Child: This month is June. 

Teacher: Tell me about Bill. 

Child: Bill did not come to school. Bill 
is. sick, 

Teacher:Tell me about Fan. 

Child: Fan fell. Fan did not cry. 
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We, you, I, my and your are the only 
pronouns taught in this year. 


At the end of the preparatory year the 
children have learned to say many simple 
sentences and phrases so well that they are 
able to use them instinctively and are easily 
understood by others. Here is a list of them. 


——— is sick. 
is well. 

I am a fine boy. 

I am a fine girl. 

You are a bad boy (girl). 

I saw you. 

We took a walk. 

We bought 

I thought. 

I have a new (color) 

You have a new (color) 

Mother gave me 

Mother bought me . 

I fell, bowed, laughed, coughed, ran, 
swam, hopped. 

I played ball. 

I spun a top. 

I blew a whistle. 

I beat the drum. 

I played dolls. 

I played marbles. 

Pardon me? 

May I go out? 

What? 

May I have some water, bread, butter, 
cake (all foods) ? 

Thank you. 

You are welcome. 

I am warm. 

I am cold. 

It is warm outdoors. 

It is cool outdoors. 

May I play? 

May I have (toys) ? 


This mastery of sentences and expressions 
gives the children confidence. Consequent- 
ly they love to talk. They often stop the 
teachers in the hall with some new remark. 


The pupils are about seven when they 
enter the first year. All speech work is 
given with a view to preparing the child 
to speak his news and topics. Therefore 
speech drills are given from oral imitation 
rather than from the written form. In this 
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year the child writes his bit of news after 
he has said it. He is often able to say two 
sentences without any help from the teacher. 
One little girl came in this morning greatly 
excited. She said, “I saw two autos hit 
yesterday. One broke.” 

They often write up a topic about some 
interesting thing one child has done. Early 
this spring they had the following— 

“George made a kite yesterday. He went 
outdoors. The wind blew. The kite flew 
high.” 

The other day they had this one. 

“Bruno gave Igor a boat. He made it. 
He painted it brown and white.” 

This news and topic work enables the 
pupils to interpret the language of primers 
which is based on the activities of children. 
Topics are often created from the language 
in these primers. For instance, there is a 
story about a postman in one. A topic was 
made based on that lesson and given in 
preparation for it. 

The first year teacher has developed a lip 
reading and original language period which 
she finds very helpful. Two or three sen- 
tences from the day’s news were put into 
a lip reading story, thus— 

I went to the store. 

I bought some candy. 

I brought it to school. 

" The children wrote it, using proper name 
and pronoun. Then they were called on 
to suggest little stories of their own based 
on that. One boy said, 


I went to the store. 

I bought some apples. 

The teacher then gave this as a lip read- 
ing story and so on until several had con- 
tributed something. As a direct result of 
this particular lesson, a child came in one 
morning and said quite without help, “I 
went to the store yesterday. I bought some 
oranges.” It has been found that this period 
gives the opportunity for repetition of lan- 
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guage already learned, which is so necessary 
for fluency and spontaneity. 

When the children are about eight years 
old, they enter the second year. The very 
thorough speech and language training of 
the first three years in school enables them 
to begin this year with at least a small 
measure of the development of a first grade 
hearing child. 

They have been introduced to books in 
the first year, and they begin to use them 
quite extensively in the second. We find 
that reading presents no serious problem 
and we can use many of the primers and 
much of the silent reading material on the 
market for hearing children. 

We feel that the early speech training 
given our children makes this possible. The 
little hearing child has learned to talk and 
tell about his own thoughts and actions be- 
fore he is expected to interpret the printed 
expression of others. 

The language of the modern primer is 
very well adapted to the use of the deaf 
child. Our second year pupils love the 
primers because they tell so many of their 
own experiences for which they have already 
learned the language. Their delight and in- 
terest is very keen when they read that Jack 
and Jan had a birthday party, etc., and they 
love to dramatize the stories they read. 

The books provided by the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library have been a source of great en- 
joyment. Each child took a book home 
Friday and returned it Monday. They were 
also allowed to use them during any. spare 
time in school. While it is not to be imag- 
ined that they read every word, or even did 
more than look at the pictures in some, it 
is surprising how much they got from this 
undirected reading. Strange to say, a couple 
of thick unillustrated volumes of Mother 
Goose were great favorites. That the size 
was not the only charm was proved when 
the whole class made a rush for one of them 
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to find a verse which they were given that 
day in Rhythm. 

The daily news and topics are continued 
in the second year. At first it is entirely 
class work. With the present group, the 
teacher wrote the items on the blackboard, 
after they were told by the children, more 
to save time than anything else. Each child's 
item was indented, and the sentences writ- 
ten one after another. Thus paragraphing 
was begun. The children had little difh- 
culty with this. 


By the middle of November each pupil 
was assigned a place at the blackboard and 
allowed to write his own news after he had 
told it to the teacher. He often needed a 
good deal of help with the language, chiefly 
because of the new experiences he brought 
in. The class was not encouraged to tell 
the same things every day. In fact, the 
other children made fun of the child whose 
mother went to the store too often. 

Incidentally, the primary deaf class in a 
day school has a much greater wealth of 
experience upon which to draw for original 
language, than a similar class in an institu- 
tion. The teacher's problem is to weed out 
rather than to search for material. There is 
no need for monotony, for there is always 
one child who can bring in enough for a 
topic, if the others know of nothing inter- 
esting. 

The present second year class is much 
averse to repetition or anything savoring of 
drill. Therefore they needed no urging to 
tell really new things. The chief difficulty 
was to get enough repetition to fix the lan- 
guage. To give this, the children were 
required to memorize much of their news. 

They usually had class news or a topic 
one day and individual news the next. If 
it was short, they memorized the entire class 
news. Often they were allowed to choose 
their own items and one other. Sometimes 
the teacher erased the verbs, nouns, or pro- 
nouns, or made two or three sweeps through 
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the whole thing with the eraser. After the 
individual work was corrected, the child 
memorized it, erased it and either rewrote 
it or gave it orally. When he had some- 
thing of particular interest, he was allowed 
to go alone and tell some other teacher. 
How they would all work for this privilege! 
The primary teachers are all quite willing 
to take time to listen to such a recital as 
they feel this is valuable training for the 
pupil. If he can make someone outside his 
own class understand, he then has the con- 
fidence to use his speech at home. 

Following are some specimens of second 
year work: 

April 25. 

We cleaned the room yesterday. We 
washed the windows, doors, cupboards, 
desks, table and blackboard. We helped our 
teacher. 

Tomorrow will be Miss ’s birth- 
day. She will have a party this afternoon. 


Igor brought her a birthday cake. Joan 
and Annie brought her presents. 


May 13. 

Mother and I went to the park yesterday. 
She sat down. 

I looked at the fish. Some boys tried to 
catch them. . They jumped. 

May 4. 

Jimmy is lost. He did not come home 
last night. Father and I called “Jimmy, 
Jimmy.” We looked for him. We did not 
find him. Mother cried. 

May 5. 

Last week was vacation. We were happy. 
We played. 

Lenore went to the farm. Evelyn went 
to her friend’s house. Mildred went far 
away. 

An auto hit me last Tuesday. It hurt me. 
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June 12. 
Stella’s Puppy 


Stella brought her puppy to school to- 
day. It is brown and white. Its eyes are 
brown. It has no name. 


Stella feeds her puppy meat, potatoes, 
fish, cake, and cookies. It drinks milk and 
water. 

It is not afraid of us. 


June 11. 


Lenore found a kitten yesterday. It was 
black and white. She gave it some milk. 


Evelyn's dog hurt its paw last Monday. 
Her father tied a cloth around it. 


June 17. 

Mother and I saw two meadow larks yes- 
terday. They were in a tree. They were 
pretty. Mother heard them sing. 

The only help this child had from the 
teacher was the spelling of the word “‘sing”’. 
The class made some bird books this spring, 
which called forth the above item. 


Questions are developed through these 
stories from the beginning of the prepara- 
tory year. 


In conclusion, we do not claim that our 
methods of teaching original language are 
new or especially different from those of 
other teachers. However, we do feel that 
the daily news or journal period should be 
used to encourage the children to put their 
activities at home and school into straight, 
simple English without the aid of the teach- 
er as early as possible. Our main object 
is to enable the child to associate with the 
hearing world, and he can best do this 
through language and speech. 


American Instructors of the Deaf 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf will hold its twenty-seventh 
meeting at Winnipeg, Manitoba, during the week of June 22, 1931. This will be the 
second time within a decade that the Convention has met in Canada, the meeting of 
1923 having been held at the Ontario School, Belleville. 
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Silent Reading 


By JOSEPHINE AVONDINO 


O one knows better than a teacher 

of young deaf children how diffi- 

cult it is to find a book that chil- 
dren can understand and enjoy. While look- 
ing for material for seat work that would 
provide some relaxation from the arduous 
work of the day, yet be instructive, I came 
across a book called “Read and Do” which 
I found admirably adapted for use with deaf 
children. It is by Maud S. Stubbings and 
Genevieve M. Watts, and is published by 
Hall and McCreary, Chicago. 

On the first page in outline are three 
apples. Below the apples is the printed 
lesson: 

Color one apple red. 

Color one apple green. 

Color one apple yellow. 

This lesson suggested my improvising 
some based on the lessons in the book, thus 
providing for weeks seat work that fur- 
nishes excellent language drill that develops 
originality in drawing, and that the children 
enjoy. 

I arranged the lessons, as nearly as I 
could, in the order they come in the book, 
so that when a page from the book is given 
a child he knows what is required of him. 


First the lesson below was written on the 
blackboard: 


Draw three 

Color one apple red. 

Color one apple green. 

Color one apple yellow. 

Wherever possible I used nouns with 
irregular plurals, thus providing an excel- 
lent drill in the plural forms of nouns. 

Below is an example of some lessons I 
improvised for drill in pronouns: 


Draw a leaf. 
Color it brown and yellow. 
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Draw three leaves. 
Color them red and yellow. 


Below is another lesson with but a slight 
change, yet enough to lend interest: 


Draw four balls. 


Color ball green. 
Color balls blue. 
Color ball purple. 


Draw five leaves. 
Color two leaves ——. 
Color one leaf 3 
Color two leaves ——. 


Based on the lesson of the Little Red Hen 
the following: 


Draw a hen. 

Color it brown. 
Draw three chicks. 
Color one chick . 
Color one chick ; 
Color one chick ——. 


The lessons gradually become a little 
more complicated, as you will see below: 


Draw a house. 

Draw a door in it. 
Draw two windows in it. 
Draw one tree. 

Draw two trees. 

Draw a walk. 

Color the house red. 
Color one tree brown. 
Color two trees yellow. 
Color the walk yellow. 
Draw some green grass. 


It was but a step farther to give this: 


Draw a house with a door and two 
windows in it. 

Draw a tree near the house. 

Draw a walk. 

Color » etc. 


From Jack and Jill, Little Bo Peep, and 
other Mother Goose stories I improvised 
lessons like these: 


Draw a boy. 
Color his hair brown. 
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Color his eyes blue. 

Color etc. 

Draw a girl. 

Color her hair yellow. 

Color her eyes blue. 

Color , etc. 

As the best material we have is found in 
the daily experience of the child and there 
is no better way of using it than to put it 
into some form of play with words, I im- 
provised lessons based on the language de- 
velopment of the school room. From a 
topic and a lesson in “Read and Do’ the 
following was developed: 


Draw a pumpkin. 

Make a jack o’ lantern of it. 

Draw two eyes. 

Draw a nose. 

Draw a mouth. 

Color the jack o’ lantern orange. 
Color the eyes, mouth and nose black. 


Based on another topic is the following 


lesson: 


Draw a boy going down a slide on a sled. 
Color the boy’s sweater blue. 
Color , etc. 


A drill for one and the other: 


Draw two tops. 
Color one top red. 
Color the other top blue. 


Sentences like these “A boy caught a 
fish,” “Bert rode a horse,” “The children 
made a snow man,” furnished wonderful 
material for silent reading lessons. From 
“We played marbles” I made the lesson be- 
low, which was a very good drill in pro- 
nouns: 


Draw two boys, playing marbles. 
Color one boy’s blouse blue. 

Color the other boy’s blouse red. 
Color their pants black. 

Color their shoes and stockings black. 
Color some of the marbles green. 
Color some red. 

Color some blue. 

Draw some green grass. 

Color the sky blue. 
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Such lessons as these bring in an easy 
play of pronouns, yet so definite that chil- 
dren find them easy to understand. 

Prepositions can be worked out beauti- 
fully in these lessons. For instance in one 
like this, several prepositions can be used: 


Draw a boy standing under a tree. 
Draw a girl sitting under the tree. 
Draw a dog near the boy. 

Draw a bird in the tree. 

Draw two birds flying above the tree. 
Draw an airplane in the sky. 

Color the boy’s hair brown. 

Color 


After each lesson the children copy it 
and pin it to their drawings. These are 
made into a book and taken home. 


A most interesting way of having a silent 
reading lesson is to have a story, and 
questions with drawings illustrating the 
story, thrown on a screen. Not long ago 
Miss Ashelby, our head teacher, asked me if 
I could develop a story which a picture she 
had would illustrate. The picture was a 
boy flying a kite. She made a slide of 
the story and questions, and another of the 
picture. The children were delighted to see 
the name of one of the children flashed on 
the screen and the old story at once took 
on an added interest. 


The children made drawings illustrating 
stories that had been developed, and from 
these Miss Ashelby made some very inter- 
esting lantern slides. The results in draw- 
ing were quite surprising. 

Very attractive slides were made by one 
of our sixth grade pupils. Many of them 
were copies of artistic little silhouette pic- 
tures found in various magazines. He used 
India ink on gelatin-coated slides. 

Another pupil cut “profile portraits” from 
black paper. His silhouettes of pupils and 
teachers are almost all recognizable, so 
when thrown on the screen they are of 
interest to all. 
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Art as a Means of Expression 


By MARION J. GRAHAM 


MOTHER GOOSE 
SILHOUETTES 


ANY of our text books for the 

M deaf and deafened emphasize 

Mother Goose either in story or 
rhyme. 

A little show in shadow pictures, that 
may interest others, was worked out by the 
children in the second, third, fourth, and 
fifth year classes of the deaf department at 
the Alexander Graham Bell Public School 
in Chicago, Illinois. 

This project gives an opportunity to cor- 
relate art, language, and speech. 

First the rhymes that had sufficient action 
and were most commonly used were selected, 
namely, Old Mother Hubbard, Jack Be 
Nimble, Jack Horner, Mary Had A Little 
Lamb, Polly Put the Kettle On, Jack and 
Jill, Tom, Tom the Piper's Son, Ride-a- 
Cock Horse, Hush-a-bye Baby, Baa, Baa 
Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, and Little 
Bo-Peep. 

Glass slides, three by four-and-a-quarter, 
were made to fit our school lantern. Then 
the children cut tiny figures to illustrate the 
selected rhymes. These were made of dark 
gummed paper, cut out and pasted on the 
slides. 

The rhymes were then typed on Cellophane 
paper, four by three-and-a-quarter also, 
so that both the silhouette and printed form 
of a rhyme could be thrown on the screen 
before being acted. This gave the children 
three different impressions of each rhyme. 

The properties necessary were made from 
large sheets of corrugated paper: Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard and dog, Jack’s candle- 
stick, Mary’s lamb, and so forth. 

The stage was set in one corner of the 
room and the lantern was set up opposite it. 


In making the stage, a heavy cord was 
stretched across a corner of the room. A 
large sheet was pinned across the top of it, 
and at either side, curtains made of bright 
red cambric were hung. A large Mother 
Goose, cut from corrugated cardboard and 
blackened to give the appearance of a sil- 
houette, were hung on each red curtain. 

Two planks were used to make a plat- 
form back of the sheet so that the action of 
the children’s feet was in the picture and 
the children were life sized. 

An electric light was connected back of 
the stage so that when the room was dark- 
ened and the light turned on, the shadow 
effect was true. 


As this was the children’s show, the 
older ones made the landern slides and 
properties and managed them, and the 
younger ones performed the rhymes. 

The show proceeded in this manner: 
Take for example Old Mother Hubbard. 
First the lantern slide of the rhyme in sil- 
houette, then the rhyme in printed form, 
and next the lantern was turned off and the 
light back of the screen was turned on— 
ready for the action work. Properties and 
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children stood as near as possible to the 
screen in order to make the performance life 


In schools where no lantern is available, 
this project may be worked out by using the 
action work only. 


WINDOW POSTERS 

The idea of window posters or transpar- 
encies is not a new one, but the experience 
is new to the younger children as they ad- 
vance in grades. This project is meant for 
children in any of the grades from the fifth 
year up. Children below these grades may 
make the simpler window poster—which is 
in reality a stencil, blocked with tissue paper 
of one or more colors. 

During the year the various classes may 
make transparencies illustrating some phase 
of classroom work: Different phases of 
Indian life, various means of transportation, 
illustrations for fairy stories or Mother 
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Goose rhymes, and children’s activities, such 
as rolling hoops, flying kites or feeding 
squirrels. 

A large central figure with few accessories 
works out best. All the central figures should 
be large and dark. Do not emphasize the 
features. Make the backgrounds light. Di- 
vergent lines, connecting the main figure to 
the border, stabilize the handling of the 
transparencies while cutting them out. These 
lines indicate clouds, shadows, water, 
ground or sidewalks. 


Materials Needed 
Manila document paper. 
Charcoal. 
India ink. 
Fine and coarse paint brushes. 
Colored tissue paper (French tissue stands 
the sunlight best). 


Method of Procedure 


Measure your window space to get the 
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exact size for the poster. Allow an inch 
margin for the border. Draw a rectangle on 
the blackboard the size of the inner meas- 
urement. Draw in this space the figures for 
the poster and go over the outline with 
charcoal. Then lay the document paper, 
cut to size, over the drawing on the board 
and rub with a blackboard eraser. 

The figure is then transferred to the pa- 
per. Go over the outline with a lead pen- 
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cil. Then make another line about a quar- 
ter of an inch inside of the first one. You 
now have a double-line drawing. Cut out 
so that you have a complete skeleton picture 
of the poster. 

Select the colors desired for the figures 
and for the background and paste the tissue 
on the back. Be careful that your colors do 
not overlap, as they will show through when 
the poster is put in the window. 


Juan Pablo Bonet’s “Reduccion de 


las Letras, y Arte para Ensenar 
a Hablar los Mudos”’ 


By ANDERS HANSEN 


LL earnest students of the education 
of the deaf know that one of the 
most prominent pioneer teachers of 

the deaf was Juan Pablo Bonet (1560- 
1633), the author of the first manual deal- 
ing with the education of the deaf. This 
book!, “Reduccién de las Letras, y Arte 
para Ensefiar a Hablar los Mudos,” was 
published in Madrid in 1620. Original 
copies of the book are extremely rare and 
can be found only in a few libraries, most 
of which are connected with some of the 
older schools for the deaf in Europe. It has 
been told that an American collector pur- 
chased a copy in France in 1890, paying one 
hundred dollars for it. 


Two Spanish reprints of the volume, one 
published in 1880 by Santos Maria Robledo, 
and the other published during the nineties 
by the Colegio Nacional de Sordomudos, 
have long been unobtainable in bookshops. 


1See Votta Review, Volume XXII, 1920, page 
409, containing Fred DeLand’s article on ‘“Reduc- 
cion” on the occasion of the tercentenary of the book. 


JACOBO ORELLANA 
A new Spanish edition? has recently been 


published under the skilled editorship of 
(Continued on page 646) 


2 Published by Francesco Beltran, Principe 16, 
Madrid. 
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Home and 


T has frequently been stated that the 

deaf child of deaf parents arrives at 

school age with better mental develop- 
ment than the deaf child of hearing parents, 
because the early establishment of commu- 
nication has made the pre-school years a 
period of learning approximating that of the 
normal baby. It would be more true to say 
that the deaf child of any parents who un- 
derstand and meet his needs during pre- 
school years profits immeasurably by the de- 
The deaf children of 
both deaf and hearing parents are now 


velopment gained. 


entering certain schools at from four to six 
years of age, with lip-reading well estab- 
lished and a degree of normal adjustment 
formerly thought impossible by many edu- 
cators. 


The reason that a far greater number of 
little children do not enjoy such advantages 
lies, it woud seem, in the isolation of the 
parents. Although a large body in the ag- 
gregate, they are usually scattered through 
the general population so sparsely that their 
discovery of deafness in their own family 
citcle is followed by a time of bewildered 
search for help. “Are many people facing 
this kind of situation?’, “What are they 
doing ?’”’, “What can I do?’, “What dare I 
hope for?’ become pressing questions 
which, strange as it may seem, are some- 
times answered only after years have been 
wasted. If even a small fraction of the 
total number of parents of deaf children in 
our country could be gathered together in 
one of the Summer Program Meetings of 
the American Association it doubtless 
would require a huge auditorium to hold us 
all, but what inspiration and definiteness 


such contact would mean to both parents 
and teachers! There, perhaps, is something 
to plan for. 

Meanwhile, the “personal experience” 
stories in our department this month have 
much of the flavor of direct contact and tell 
of experimental work and its results in 
fashion that will encourage all of us. The 
first is from Mrs. Gladys M. Atkinson of 
Kemptville, Ontario. 


JIMMY’S PRE-SCHOOL 
TRAINING 


Jimmy was twenty-six months old when 
I definitely undertook his training. Only two 
months earlier it had been discovered that 
he was congenitally deaf. A bright intelli- 
gent child, he responded so quickly to the 
expression of the face that his indifference 
to either voice or sound had been mistaken 
for concentration on his own little doings. 
Accordingly, no attention had been given to 
his training up to that time. 

I had had no previous experience with a 
deaf child and I adopted and followed the 
methods used in kindergarten teaching, in 
which I had had some years’ experience 
prior to my marriage. I followed these, to- 
gether with suggestions obtained through 
my sister, from Miss Lauritsen of the Alex- 
ander Bell School, Chicago. 

I used only material I had at hand in de- 
veloping his observation. We sorted col- 
ored pegs, put them in dishes; then made 
rows of one color after another on a tile 
board. Later we took a colored peg and 
searched through the room to match it with 
Sometimes our 
search was as fine as hunting for a color in 


an article of similar color. 
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a cretonne curtain or a rug. Other times we 
found objects, such as a red book, a green 
yase, etc. We sorted and strung colored 
wooden beads according to color and form 
—ball, cylinder and cube. Then we took a 
department store catalogue and compared 
pictures with household furniture, e g., bed 
with a bed. 

After a month of this, I received the sug- 
gestion from Miss Lauritsen to teach him 
that everything had a name, and to read 
the printed word and also to lip-read. I 
procured a three-quarter inch hand printing 
set and obtained a supply of three-by-five 
inch filing cards. I printed a series of these 
with names of familiar objects about the 
house, such as a chair, piano, stove, etc. I 
put a short string on each card so that it 
could be hung on the object. I had him 
hang these on the objects several days but 
found that he paid no attention to the 
words; just enjoyed putting any card on 
any object. It was evident that some pre- 
paratory steps were necessary to bring him 
t0 an appreciation of the word. I then cut 
out pictures of these objects from either 
catalogues or advertisements in magazines 
and pasted them to my cards with the print- 
ed word. We took these around the room 
and I had him compare the picture with 
the article in detail. This was most fasci- 
nating to him and absorbed his attention; 
eg., when hanging the picture of stove on 
the stove, I had him run his finger over each 
of the legs in the picture and find them on 
the stove, likewise with the plates, switch- 
keys, oven door, and thermometer. When 
I had his attention thoroughly engrossed 
with the object in the picture, I ran_ his 
finger over the letters of the word “stove” 
and showed him that it meant the whole 
object. I duplicated this process with prac- 
tically every article in the household. 
Throughout, I followed the lead of his in- 
terest; being a boy, he was much taken with 
his Daddy’s car. Of his own volition he 
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would pick out this card and have me go 
out to compare details of the car with the 
picture; each time when we finished, I 
would have him stand back, run his finger 
over the word “car” on the card and point 
to the whole car. Gradually it seemed to 
dawn on him that the printed word rep- 
resented the object. When I realized this, 
I prepared a separate set of cards with the 
printed names of the object only, putting 
strings on them as before. For a while we 
hung the card with the word and picture 
first, then went around with the set with the 
word only and compared them with the 
word on the first card. It seemed no time 
before he was able to do this alone. It was 
then only a step to hang the card with the 
word alone on the right object. In this way 
I was able to teach him that each article had 
a name. In three weeks’ time he knew eight 
words. He learned the names of the mem- 
bers of the family in this way; I printed 
the names on individual cards, strung them 
with a long string and had him hang them 
on each one. 

With this encouragement, I went on with 
all objects and animals coming under his 
observation by mounting duplicate pictures 
on separate pieces of cardboard. Below the 
picture on one set of the duplicates I print- 
ed the name, and hung these cards around 
the wall in the study. I was careful always 
to have large attractive pictures, colored if 
possible. For the other set of pictures, I 
printed the name on a separate strip of card- 
board. When using these as a lesson, I 
would place the pictures without the word 
on the floor, then have him examine the 
picture on the wall and the word beneath 
it, and pick out the similar picture from 
among those on the floor; then find the 
word for it from the separate strips and 
place it on the picture on the floor. This 
also was a game for him. After a few 
repetitions of this game, he was able to 
place the word on the picture without refer- 
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ence to the picture and its name on the 
wall. I maintained his interest by putting up 
a mew set every week or so, and gradually 
increased their number from six to twelve 
at a time. These pictures were always drawn 
from the realm of his actual experience and 
observation of the objects and animals 
themselves, e.g., domestic and pet animals, 
vegetables from the garden, furniture and 
household utensils or articles of clothing. 
Along with this he delighted in piecing to- 
gether animal puzzles, playing with blocks 
and stringing beads. Realizing he was but a 
baby, I gave him definite instruction for only 
a few minutes at a time, probably two or 
three times a day. Within five months from 
the time of starting, he knew over one 
hundred nouns; he was then two years, nine 
months old. 

At this juncture, I had the opportunity 
to personally observe Miss Lauritsen teach- 
ing in the Alexander Bell School. While 
in Chicago, Dr. Gault of the Northwestern 
University loaned me a teletactor. Jimmy 
appreciated the vibrations of the micro- 
phone and delighted to babble into the 
mouth piece for a few minutes at a time. 

Up to this time, I had paid little or no 
attention to lip reading, and I am indebted 
to Miss Lauritsen for teaching him to lip 
read his first words—ball, car and fish. She 
also introduced me to the use of the sen- 
tence-building frame and I followed her 
suggestions throughout the _ succeeding 
months. I brought home with me a full set 
of the Harter Silent Vocabulary Building 
Cards, a variety of color books and silhou- 
ette cards of action verbs. I taught Jimmy 
to lip read the names of objects, using first 
the smaller articles and toy animals, spoon, 
knife and fork, toy cat, dog, and horse, etc. 
Only three or four of these were placed 
on the table at a time, so as not to confuse 
him. I had him watch my lips closely 


while I repeated the name of the article, 
then picked it up. Very soon he could pick 
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them out himself without hesitation. | 
taught him the action verbs, both the print- 
ed and spoken word, by acting them in 
pantomime. At this period he found it a 
pastime to work away by himself with the 
Harter Silent Reading Cards. This he did 
with very little direction as soon as he be. 
came familiar with either the object or ac- 
tion depicted. He also amused himself with 
crayons in his color books, but I never let 
him use a pencil or made any attempt to 
teach writing; I considered this too fine 
an adjustment for a child so young. 

He had now acquired a vocabulary of 
nouns and simple action verbs, and when he 
was about three years old I introduced the 
sentence-building frame. By this time I had 
all the words which he knew printed on 
separate uniform strips of cardboard, and 
filed them alphabetically in a row of pigeon- 


holes built across the bottom of the frame. 


We started with simple sentences, such as, 
“Jimmy closed the door.” ‘‘Daddy reads a 
book.” “Jimmy drinks milk.” “Bobbie 
sleeps’; and so on through the range of 
his experience and vocabulary. 

I next mounted attractive action pictures 
within his experience and printed short sen- 
tences on separate cards; these I fastened 
by clips to the picture and dramatized the 
picture where possible, e. g., “Mother holds 
the baby.” The pictures were hung in the 
room where he ate his meals and _ played. 
When taken down and the sentences de- 
tached, he learned to place the sentences 
on the proper picture. Later, to be sure that 
he was not getting these from a leading 
word, I used several sentences with the same 
nouns and a different verb, or vice versa, 
e.g., ‘Mother holds the baby’; ‘Mother 
feeds the baby’; “Mother reads a book.” 

He had developed his observation in pic 
tures from an early stage and he became 
interested in looking through magazines 
and picture books with us, pointing out the 
objects with which he was familiar. Thea, 
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when he learned to lip read, he would point 
out an object and look up to watch us say 
its name. Conversely, I would name an 
object and have him point it out to me. He 
insisted on going through his picture books 
evety evening, just before going to bed, 
and I found this a splendid opportunity to 
bring in lip reading. 

I always had him with me about the 
house and garden and missed no opportun- 
ity to give him the word for everything in 
which he was interested and to send him 
on errands, e.g., “Jimmy, get Bobbie’s 
sweater upstairs’; “Jimmy, get two potatoes 
down cellar.” 

When he was three and one-half years 
old, he had acquired a vocabulary of both 
silent reading and lip-reading of at least 
five hundred words. I kept the early sets 
of words and pictures which he had learned 
in large envelopes; he would often get 
these out of his own volition and go over 
them to amuse himself. This served as an 
excellent review. 

Throughout this period I had made no 
effort to teach him speech, realizing that 
so much depended on a proper start. His 
speech training was undertaken during this 
past summer vacation by Miss Catherine 
Ford, Director of the Primary Department 
of the Ontario School for the Deaf, at 
Belleville, Ontario. She found that through 
his previous mental development she was 
able to cover in the eight weeks during 
which he was under her tuition, what is 
usually accomplished with six year old chil- 
dren at this school in four months. He 
learned the voice-building exercises, thirteen 
elements, and to combine them in ten words. 
These of course were not all as well fixed 
as they will become later through practice, 
but it has been considered a very creditable 
beginning. 

Jimmy was accepted this fall and is now 
a pupil at Clarke School, Northampton, 
Massachusetts, and we have every confidence 
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that his further training and education will 
be under most competent direction. 

The wisdom of the course which I have 
followed has been questioned by reason of 
his extreme youth; but at the time when I 
first started, his management and discipline 
were becoming a real problem to me. 
Throughout I have followed only the lead 
of his own interest and it proved an outlet 
for his mental activity and energy. Appre- 
ciating the amount of knowledge which the 
normal child brings to the kindergarten, it 
became my earnest endeavor to give Jimmy 
as far as possible the same foundation. A 
hearing child learns first individual words, 
then receives and uses groups of words, but 
understands only the leading ones; later 
through the process of education, it learns 
the meaning of the lesser words. And so 
I have attempted to follow the same process 
in teaching Jimmy the vocabulary which he 
has acquired. In starting new ideas, it 
sometimes took considerable patience and 
perseverance, but once mastered, he fol- 
lowed them through as a game. Looking 
back, I can see where the training could be 
rounded out with much more concrete ma- 
terial and finer gradations in the various 
steps. 

To mothers similarly situated, I would 
say that in addition to my work with Jimmy, 
I had to manage my household and care for 
a baby two years younger. 

Mrs. Gladys M. Atkinson. 

It is hoped that a later article may tell of 
Jimmy's adjustment in school; whether his 
verb tenses have presented difficulty, whether 
the impulse to speak has developed nor- 
mally, and so on. Meanwhile we are as- 
sured that there has been no over-stimula- 
tion and that Jimmy is thoroughly awake to 
the interesting world about him. 

Our second story is a tribute to another 
of those everyday heroes who so often go 
unsung but whose deeds are what makes 
life livable. It is presented without the 
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names of the subjects or the author because 
it was felt that publicity was unwise. The 
editor, however, vouches for the authenti- 
city of the account and for the personal 
charm of “Bobby.” 


A TRIBUTE TO A MOTHER’S 
UNDERSTANDING LOVE 


This is the story of Bobby, whose real 
name isn't Bobby at all, but whose story is 
a real, true story. 

Let me try to picture him as he is today 
Bobby is one of 
the loveliest children you have ever seen. 
Not only has he been blessed by physical 
beauty, but he possesses a gentleness, a 
a charm that 
wrap right around your heart and gather 
friends for him wherever he goes. With 
it all, he’s a “reg'lar feller’! Just to show 
how reg’lar he is, a little club of boys to 
which he belongs vote at the end of each 
season on the outstanding members of their 
organization. When the 
handed out last fall, Bobby received— 
among other medals—the one for being the 
“best all around sport’ in the club. He 
(like a fish!), rides horseback, 
dances, plays tennis, basket ball, football, 
etc., and is up to as much mischief as the 


at thirteen years of age. 


sweetness, a sumniness and 


awards were 


swims 


average boy of his age. In other words, he 
is living the natural, normal life of a young- 
ster his age, and he zs a natural, normal boy 
except for the fact that he lost his hearing 
when he was an infant. 


When Bobby was eight months old, it 
was necessary to have performed a double 
mastoiditis operation. Six months later his 
parents received the verdict of total deaf- 
ness from a consultation of specialists. At 
least, the hearing had been so depleted the 
small amount that remained was a negli- 
gible quantity. After days and nights of 
despair, Bobby’s mother finally went to a 
doctor who told her that her little son could 
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not be helped by medical skill, but that she 
should have the child start lip reading as 
soon as possible as a basis for a later edu- 
cation. Realizing that this was tangible 
advice, the mother got in touch with 4 
school for the deaf and secured a trained 
teacher to come and interview Bobby, who 
was by this time two and a half years old, 

The teacher came without any great en- 
thusiasm, for what could be done with an 
infant of that age? But—she came, she 
saw, and was conquered by the lovely little 
face that turned so appealingly from one 
person to another seeking information. She 
told his mother that she would take Bobby 
in the afternoons and give him lip reading 
as a matter of experiment. That expeti- 
ment was the corner stone of Bobby’s edu- 
cation. During the next two years, the 
teacher came every afternoon. The child, 
who was alert and eager to learn, responded 
immediately and the early lessons in lip 
reading revealed the mentality that was 
awaiting development. When Bobby 
reached the noble age of five, it was decided 
that he should settle down to hard labor! 
For the next five years the teacher came 
four hours every school morning, for ten 
and a half months out of the year. (Since 
then he has been allowed real vacations of 
about four months’ duration.) 

The years passed, and Bobby became 4 
more and more proficient lip reader; he was 
taught to speak and soon found out that 
speech was a method of communication that 
got him what he wanted; he discovered that 
wiggle-waggles on paper had meanings 
which would tell him stories, and thereupon 
became a greedy litle gobbler of books. Ex- 
cept for his speech and speech reading, his 
lessons have followed as nearly as_ possible 
those of a hearing child. Now, at thirteen, 
his school day consists of speech, composi 
tion, history or geography, spelling or gram 
mar, arithmetic, and reading. He is also 
commencing French! The years up to now 
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have been spent with private teachers. Next 


year a mew experiment is to take place. He 
js to enter a real school with hearing boys. 

One day I begged his mother to tell me 
how she had managed to plan so wisely that 
Bobby, with such a handicap, was now able 
to take his place in the world around him, 
bringing happiness to himself and to those 
who love him. Her answer was, “I didn’t 
plan. I only knew that I didn’t want my 
precious baby to be different from other 
children because he had lost his hearing. I 
decided to treat him exactly as though noth- 
ing had happened.” She paused a little 
while and then added, ‘From my years of 
experience, I think I would advise the 
mother of a deaf child to do these three 
things: (1) To keep in her own mind the 
thought that the child is in no way different 
from his hearing brothers and sisters, so that 
in her actions of discipline, etc., he will be 
treated exactly the same as the other chil- 
dren; (2) To have the child taught lip 
reading as early as possible; (3) To con- 
tinue his education along normal lines.” 

How successful has Bobby's mother 
been? Well, last year an educator was in- 
troduced to and spent a few hours with 
Bobby. Some time after that, a mutual 
friend asked him how he thought Bobby 
compared with other deaf children. “Why,” 
he replied, “I'd never think of comparing 
Bobby with deaf children. He's a charm- 
ing, natural little boy—who doesn’t hear!” 

And that seems to be the opinion of all 
who know him. 


The third story, from the pen of Dr. 
Groline A. Yale, is, with due protection 
of the privacy of the individual, the true 
sory of a former pupil, and its conclusion 
answers very beautifully the query so often 
faised in sorrow, as to whether the handi- 
capped child may be expected to attain the 
fineness of character, stability of purpose 
and serenity of life that mark a well-rounded 
Maturity. 
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The Story of a Beautiful Life 


In the early years of the School, appli- 
cation came from a far western city for the 
admission of a little girl of seven. The 
family were anxious that Pearl attend school, 
but absolutely unwilling that she be in an 
“mstitution.”” Arrangements were made, 
therefore, that an aunt should board with 
the child nearby the School, bringing the 
child for the regular school sessions. It 
was very soon apparent that this arrange- 
ment was most unhappy for the little one. 
Shut away from the companionship of other 
children except during school hours, shut-in 
to the companionship of a single adult, Pearl 
was restless and unhappy. She made her 
aunt understand that the other little chil- 
dren’s friends went home and left them 
here at the School, and that was what she 
desired for herself. 

The year wore away, and the aunt took 
the child home for the vacation. While there 
Pearl pled still again that when school 
opened she be taken back and left with the 
other children. At first the family were 
quite unwilling, but the persistence of the 
child and the reports of the aunt, as to 
life at the School, led the family to partial 
concession. They yielded insofar as to say 
that on returning to school, the child might 
enter as a boarding pupil, and the aunt 
should board nearby so as to make sure that 
the child was not going to be unhappy 
under changed conditions. By Christmas 
time the aunt went home and left the child 
in the School. After a year or two longer 
Pearl announced that she wished her cloth- 
ing prepared for two years; as she so much 
disliked the long transcontinental journey in 
the hot summer, she wanted to ask that ar- 
rangements be made for her to remain in 
the East over two years. This was done, 
and from that time on continued to be her 
custom. 


Her summer vacations were spent with 
the Principal of the School, either in her 
own home or elsewhere. Wherever the child 
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was her presence was sure to bring a seren- 
ity which would rarely follow the entrance 
of any young girl into a household. In the 
home she divined the needs and wishes of 
the invalids and the aged in a very remark- 
able way, eager to be of service to them. 

On her graduation she established herself 
in her own home as the caretaker of an in- 
valid sister. Later when the mother, too, be- 
came an invalid, she assumed the responsi- 
bility for both, never failing in her watch- 
ful and efficient care. This position she 
still retains with a sweetness and serenity 
past description. 

CAROLINE A. YALE. 


OUR BOOK REVIEW 
Understood Betsy 


By Dorotuy CANFIELD 


This book is so far from new that the 
date of its first copyright is 1916. The date 
of its seventeenth reprinting, 1929, testifies 
to its popularity. Yet there are mothers, 
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probably fathers, «ad certainly grandparents, 
aunts, uncles and cousins, who have yet 
make the acquaintance of the little Elizabeth 
Ann of the story; although she is often met 
in real life, especially among deaf children. 

Elizabeth Ann, orphaned in infancy and 
taken into the home of two lonely women 
relatives, was the center of her universe. 
Sheltered from every maturing contact, in- 
oculated with the timidity of the aunt whose 
loving devotion circumscribed her every step, 
guarded from any circumstance that might 
call forth initiative and decision, the little 
girl at nine was small, thin, fearful, depen. 
dent, and far from robust. 

Then came the upheaval in the family 
that resulted in the evolution of ‘‘understood 
Betsy,” a happy, healthy, capable little girl 

It is a good child story, written as Dorothy 
Canfield can write, and it is a useful tale 
for those whose love sometimes becomes 4 
thwarting, distorting force in its very desire 
to serve. 


MY DOG 


BY LAURA DAVIES HOLT 


He’s not very handsome; he may not 
be wise 

(For the cranky old judges refused 
him a prize), 

But he saved Dolly Dimple when she 
fell in the brook, 

And he scared off the man my Dad 
says was a crook. 

He “speaks” when I tell him, knows 
how to “shake hands,” 

And responds to a lot of other de- 
mands. 

I'd love him if only a bump on a 
log 

For he is true blue and—he is my 


The days when I’m cross and scold 
or look mad, 

He lies down and waits till I’m som 
or glad, 

Then forgives me at once and is 
ready for fun, : 

To romp on the grass or take a long 
run. 

He “worships the ground that I walk 
on,” they say, 

Why shouldn’t I love him in my little 
way? 

If the whole world should spurn him, 
or beat him, or flog, 


I'd stand by him staunchly, for—he 


dog. 


is my dog. 
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“The time has come,” 


the walrus said, 


“to talk of many things: 


Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 


Social Work’s First Year Book 


An event of unusual significance in the 
history of organized welfare activities in 
the United States is the publication by the 
Russell Sage Foundation of the first Social 
Work Year Book ever issued. Social work 
in this country, as the preface of the new 
volume states, ‘has its professional organiza- 
tions, its professional schools, its national 
conferences, and its periodicals. But unlike 
many other professional or occupational 
groups it has hitherto had no comprehen- 
sive, periodical record of its varied activi- 
ties.” The new publication has been under- 
taken by the Foundation “in the belief that 
the progress of social work will be advanced 
thereby, its unity increased, and popular 
understanding of its aims enlarged.” Pres- 
ent plans call for biennial issues along the 
general lines of the volume just published. 


In appearance the book resembles an en- 
cyclopedia. It contains 600 pages of a large 
size and is divided into two parts. Part I, 
four-fifths of the volume, contains 187 top- 
ical articles by 197 writers. 


For reference purposes many of these ar- 
ticles contain valuable lists. Thus in Con- 
ferences of Social Work is a list of all state 
conferences with their executives and ad- 
dresses. In Education for Social Work one 
finds a list of all schools of social work 


Lewis Carroll. 


which are members of the Association of 
Schools for Professional Social Work. In 
Foundations there is included a list of foun- 
dations operating in the field of social work. 


The editor, Fred S. Hall, explains that the 
Year Book is not an encyclopedia of social 
problems or social conditions. “It is a record 
of organized efforts in the United States to 
deal with such problems. The problems 
themselves are discussed only to the extent 
that is necessary for an understanding of 
the forms of social work related to them. 
No problem or social condition is described 
unless some agency exists for its control, 
prevention, or study.” 

Part IJ of the volume presents uniform 
listings of 455 national agencies, public and 
private, in the field of social work or in 
closely related fields. So far as obtainable 
or applicable there is shown for each agency 
its address, the date of its organization, its 
executive officer, the names of its depart- 
ments having separate directors (with the 
its purpose or 
activities, its periodicals, and the month and 
place where its annual meeting was held in 


names of such directors), 


1929, if that meeting was a program meet- 
ing open to the public. 


The Year Book contains a special article 
on “The Deaf’’ and one one “The Hard of 
respectively, by Harry 


Hearing,” written, 
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Best, author of “The Deaf, Their Position 
in Society,” and Annetta W. Peck, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the New York League for 
the Hard of Hearing. 


A Summer Camp for Deaf 
Children 

Progressive little Denmark last summer 
converted an old fort on the seashore into 
a vacation home for deaf children. Some 
cottages on the fort grounds were put into 
shape for occupancy and a few tents were 
erected, and forty-two happy children spent 
a never-to-be-forgotten summer. 

A splendid beach, with water very shal- 
low a long way out, made an ideal spot for 
play and bathing, with little danger of 
drowning. The children ranged in age from 
five or six to fifteen or sixteen, and a fine 
family spirit was shown, the older boys and 
girls helping to take care of and amuse the 
smaller ones. 
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Funds for the enterprise were contributed 
by the social department of the Danish 
government, the city of Copenhagen, and 
certain interested institutions and agencies, 


Handicapped Children Counted in 


Iowa 


Iowa is taking count of all its crippled 
and mentally defective children, of those 
with heart and lung ailments, and of those 
who are deaf, hard of hearing, or have 
speech defects. The object of the census is 
to discover all children who are so disabled 
physically or mentally that they cannot 
profitably attend the regular classes of the 
public schools. Four typical counties in 
different parts of the State will be given spe- 
cial study by public health nurses and phy- 
sicians. 


—CHILDREN’S BUREAU, 
Washington, D. C. 


A Story in Pictures 


By Apple C. KNox 


enced teachers always to remember that 

the deaf child is not familiar with the 
everyday expressions which we ourselves 
have so naturally and easily woven into our 
language. Hence our failure to accomplish 
much that we expect both in speech reading 
and language. Through this story in pic- 
tures I find the presentation of my language 
drill story made much easier. The prepara- 
tion is not easy and requires a great deal of 
patience to find the necessary pictures, but 
the result is worth almost any effort. I look 
in the current magazines for pictures, so that 
the child will know that what he is learning 
has something to do with “now.” About a 
week before a new story is to be presented I 
make a list of all the actions protrayed in it. 
Then I search for pictures (colored ones 
preferred) illustrating those actions. In the 


I. seems hard indeed for even experi- 


order in which they occur in the story I paste 
the pictures on a large sheet of manila paper 
and write the sentence involving the action 
under each. This chart is then hung on the 
wall so that the pupils in their spare mo- 
‘ments during the day may familiarize them- 
selves with each expression. During that 
week I use as many of those expressions as 
possible in my speech reading stories. 

Several times I have noticed pupils look- 
ing over the charts of stories they had had 
several months before, and upon inquity 
found that they had read some new expres- 
sion and were trying to find a picture which 
fitted it. 

This little extra work has created a great 
deal of interest among the pupils and very 
frequently they bring me pictures which they 
find. Whenever possible I use those pictures 
in my charts. 
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Mre- Harris 
Was a rich ledy— 


eorgia W 


in 


She put an advertisement in 
the lost and round column 
of a newspaper. 


The next day he saw the He toox 
advertisement in the Mrs- Ha 


upe Tre 


When Christmas 
cane 


— Who lived in Boston. 


a boy who was akating 


LOST - a DIAMOND PIN 


One day while she was 
shopping she lest- 


— found 


on the sidewalk — 


the pin to She was very clad 
ris’ house. to yest it and wanted 
te give him a rewyrd. 


Mrs- arris put 
& twenty dollar 
gold piece in a 
box and sent it 
te the boy. 


. 


-@ beautiful 
diameno 


the pin near 
the curb. 


She asked for hi 


name and addre 


He found this 


card inside. 
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A Visit to the School for the Deaf 


in Calcutta 


By Marcia HEATH 


OW that news from India is featur- 
N ing the front pages of our news- 
papers, the editor thinks that a page 


from my diary might be apropos in the 
VoLTA REVIEW. 


This concerned a visit made to the School 
for the Deaf at Calcutta. It was the month 
of February and days were beginning to be 
warm early, so school began at five in the 
morning. 

Upon arrival at the good looking stone 
building 1 was welcomed by the Principal, 
Mr. Chatterji. I soon learned that he too 
was a Clarke School graduate and that we 
both had the same admirations there. 


The 80 children of the school are grouped 
in classes of six or eight. All showed by the 
orange marks on their foreheads that they 
had been purified by prayers and ablutions 
that morning and also that they belonged to 
the Brahmin caste. Here a perfectly good 
Nordic was an outcast. The classes were 
seated in usual semi-circular fashion, and a 
wide strip of woven reed was gently swayed 
back and forth by a rope pulled by one of 
the boys. This punkah cooled the air. 


Three languages, Bengali, Hindustani and 
English were taught. Mr. Chatterji and all 
his teachers are Brahmins. 
by their devotion to the deaf and to oralism. 


One was struck 


We got into a political talk and I ex- 
pressed much sympathy for Ghandi, India, 
and for the Indians. Mr. Chatterji remarked 
that for him to say that would be treason. 

After a morning spent in visiting classes 


Mr. Chatterji invited me to lunch. Of 
course I accepted with much pleasure. 

We went out to a little rear porch and my 
host poured water from a lovely brass ewer 
over my hands, thereby expressing true Or- 
iental hospitality. Then we went into a little 
bare room with a flat topped desk. On this 
were a plate and glasses but no silver ware. 
Brahmins use their fingers. Often a huge 
leaf does for a plate and then there are no 
dishes to “do.” For food there were very 
good fried potatoes, a soft pop-over, light as 
a feather, and sweets, one like a sweet pret- 
zel, one of a cocoanut flavor with a syrup 
inside, fruit, tea and lemonade. I think 
Mr. Chatterji tried to get things as similar to 
American food as possible. A small boy 
stood at one side and fanned me while I ate 
with my fingers and felt foolish. I imme- 
diately noted that dishes were laid for one 
and remarked upon the fact. Just 
then I remembered that I was an outcast, but 
I spoke of my thought and my host tactfully 
waived the issue saying that it was fast time 
for him. 

After lunch we visited the carpentry shop, 
printing presses, and tailoring rooms. Beauti- 
ful carving and modelling is done. 

For sports the boys have football and vol- 
ley ball. 

I saw only six little girls. Education for 
girls is not accepted thoroughly in India as 
yet. 

One could not help feeling that here the 
superfluous was not, everything was used to 
the fullest, all devoted to the one high cause. 
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Association Service Items 


Registration 


registration through the necessary rou- 

tine. In order that bona fide records 
shall be available to substantiate rating and 
to supply teachers with attested transcripts, 
the office has assumed the burden of verify- 
ing all records. The most difficult part of 
this task is tracing credits from small schools, 
(often extinct), and from special classes in 
lip-reading, speech, methods, etc., which 
have been conducted from time to time in 
different institutions. Even these will be 
verified, we think, if those who are con- 
cerned will be patient with us and those who 
have conducted such courses will continue 
the fine co-operation they have given. 

We have received applications for more 
than two hundred fifty certificates. Several 
have been completed and await the official 
samp. Miss Anne Berkeley of the Rome 
School was the first applicant: Miss Nannie 
Golden (of Talladega) the first to return 
her forms for verification and Miss Ruth 
Vance of San Diego, the first to complete 
her record. Mr. T. V. Archer, Jacksonville, 
lll., is the first man in the profession to 
make application. The Idaho School has 
forwarded the largest number of applications 
from any one school. Forms indicate that 
every type of certificate included in the plan 
has been applied for. Evidently individual 
applicants have understood what was fe- 
quired, for forms are remarkably complete. 
If other information is desired, write to The 
Volta Bureau. —N. T. M. 


q takes time to carry an application for 


Publicity 
That one group which should be more 
dlosely affiliated with the Association than it 
now is is most difficult to reach. The group 
includes the parents of deaf children. The 
interests of these persons and of the Asso- 


ciation are so identical as to make the situa- 
tion exasperating, that unity has not been 
more complete. The improving of instruc- 
tion; of provisions for care; of instruments 
employed; the desire to make detection of 
deafness possible at an earlier period in the 
child’s life, the desire to find means of utiliz- 
ing every iota of hearing he possesses,—are 
these the strivings of the fond parent? As- 
suredly! But they are also the purposes of 
the Association. Closer affiliation, joint 
action will serve both the individual and the 
organization. 


But the group can be reached best through 
the co-operation of the institutions in which 
the children are attending. As a long step 
in this direction, the direct result of a motion 
submitted by Supt. Tillinghast at the Mil- 
waukee meeting, an announcement of Asso- 
ciation service has-been sent to all school 
publications with request to print. We 
wish to make grateful acknowledgment to 
the following publications for select space in 
their columns: 


The Rocky Mountain 
Leader, (Montana) 
The Advocate, (S. D.) 
The Register, (Rome, 
N. Y.) 
The Mt. Airy World 
St. Joseph's of the Oaks 
The Journal, (Neb.) 
The Pelican, (La.) 


The Chronicle, (Ohio) 
The Idaho Optimist 
The Deaf Carolinian 
The Eagle, (Utah) 

Le Couteulx Leader 
The Guide, ( Va.) 

The Record, (Mo.) 
The Helper, (Ga.) 
The Progress, (N. M.) 
The Mentor, (Malone, The Western Pennsyl- 

N.Y.) vanian. 


The VoLta Review will welcome the 
further use of material from its columns. It 
only asks that due recognition be given. 
Foreign journals and lay publications are 
using many of our articles in this way. 


Summer School 


Great care is being exercised in working 
out details for the 1931 session of the Asso- 
ciation Summer School which will be con- 
ducted as a distinct department of the regu- 
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lar summer session of the Johns Hopkins 
University at Baltimore. 

At present the outstanding feature of the 
school which may be announced is the 
splendid opportunity for observation work 
for all teachers enrolled. A well organized 
practice school, from kindergarten through 
junior high school, will be conducted to 
demonstrate work with normal children. 
There will be a special school for mentally 
retarded children and one for the hard of 
hearing. Two full classes of deaf children 
will be available every day for demonstra- 
tions, making four complete schools in 
which observations may be carried on. 

Full lists of special courses and faculty 
members will be published later. The signi- 
ficant group of courses offered in the regular 
summer school curricula, including those in 
education, psychology, science, history, Eng- 
lish, art, home economics, manual training 
and physical training, offers abundant oppor- 
tunity for elective selection. Every teacher 
enrolling for Association credit will be urged 
to take at least one of these general courses. 
Full university credit will be given the 
special courses offered by our organization 
and full certificate credit will be given for 
these collegiate courses. Inquiries already 
coming in indicate the largest enrollment the 
Association school has ever experienced. 


Enlistment 

It has been difficult for members of the 
sub-committee to complete their reports and 
consequently impossible to furnish exact per- 
centages for the institutions or the day school 
zones. Members have transferred from 
school to school, from zone to zone. New 
teachers coming in and teachers withdraw- 
ing from the profession, (largely by the 
marriage route) have added to the task. 
Until corrected lists of teachers had been 
received from the schools it was impossible 
to inform local representatives fully in re- 
gard to memberships in a given school or 
territory. The larger sub-divisions of the 
Day School organization were handicapped 
most. 
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The following institutions have not yet 


reported : 
American School, St. Joseph’s, N. Y. 
Conn. Boston School 


Columbian Institution 
Kansas School 
New Mexico School 
Ohio School 
Oklahoma School 
Edgewood School, Pa. 
Five schools in Can- 
ada 


New Jersey School 
North Dakota School 
New York Institution 
Oregon School 

S. C. School 
LeCouteulx St. Mary’s 


Idaho Over the Top 
The Idaho School goes over the top with 
100%. This includes superintendent, super- 
visors and teachers. Other schools with com- 
mendable percentages are: 


Illinois, 80% Florida, 79% 
Virginia, 80% Rhode Island, 75% 
Lex. Ave., N. Y., 67% 


Day school zone reports give Chicago a 
percentage of 51%. Southern territory, under 
Miss Roberts, shows 98% outside of St. 
Louis. Miss Fitzgerald, (Wis.) reports 78%. 
And memberships continue to come in. 

The Association has the largest number of 
teachers it has ever enrolled and, so far as 
we can determine, the largest number of 
oral teachers ever enrolled in any organiza- 
tion. The time is not far distant when every 
professionally minded teacher will feel 
apologetic if membership in the Associa- 
tion has not been continuous. If our good 
friends the superintendents and supervising 
teachers will check up on their own renewals, 
the percentages of some of the schools will 
be improved, for lapse of one month has cut 
the percentage reported. Among the Day 
School teachers there are three zones which 
would be practically 100% if renewals were 
sent in promptly by those who have neg- 
lected to use the slip sent within the last 
few weeks. More careful organization for 
work in the private and denominational in- 
stitutions for the deaf is being considered. 
There is a service to be rendered instruc- 
tors in these institutions. There is a 
contribution which they can make to the 
Association. The American Association t 
Promote the Teaching of Speech 


the Deaf should realize fully the significance 
(Continued on page 645) 
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KERNELS 


The world’s just burst open like a kernel 
of pop corn. . . . They used to say you can’t 
teach the old dog new tricks but the way I 
figure is, the old dog has his choice of learn- 
ing or starving. And there’s no argument 
about learning being more fun than a husk- 
ing bee. 


Minnesota Farmer. 
A work period of six hours a day, five 
days a week, forty-eight weeks a year for 
the masses, is a possibility in 1940. . . 
leisure wisely used will add something to 
evety phase of life. Let each ask himself 
what the extra hours might contribute to the 
objectives of education and life—health, 
home, learning, citizenship, vocation, avoca- 
tion, character. 
Joy Elmer Morgan. 
The work of the world is rapidly becom- 
ing less fatiguing. Yet the pace of life is 
getting more severe during man’s leisure and 
to offset the wear and tear of leisure-fatigue 
we must look to better sleep. . . . As tired- 
ness changes character profoundly it is difh- 
cult for the under-rested man or woman to 
have pleasing personality traits. 
Donald A. Laird, M. D. 
Charles G. Muller. 


Sir James Paget ventured the statement 
that fatigue has a larger share in the promo- 
tion or transmission of disease than any 
other single casual condition. 

Chief among the causes (of chronic fa- 
tigue) stand out irrational habits of living. 
for the prevention of fatigue, therefore, not 
though weight can be placed on the way 
the child must live. If our children are to be 
tonserved, habits of living must be stand- 
ardized along rational lines. And there is 
00 half way about it. The child must go to 
bed on time, he must have the right kind 
aid amount of food, he must not overbur- 
den his mind or body, he must not indulge 
im evening parties or in emotional excite- 
ment. Functional capacity cannot be bribed 
with pills and powders. To develop and 
preserve it the child must live right. 

Max Seham, M. D. 
Grete Seham, Ph.D. 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of age, while 
Grammar School Grades fit students for High- 
School Work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils are grouped 
according to age, in three carefully supervised 
homes. There is a new central school building, 
a well equipped gymnasium, and ground for 
out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Normal Department Under Direction of 
DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold sep- 
arately, if desired $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 
stories each, with manual..... $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 
stories each, with manual..... $17.00 
$35.00 
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The Driscoll Arithmetic 


Anita Driscott, Epirh M. Exiza 
McSuerry Wopprop, AND Coiin S. BUELL 


The Teacher’s Book gives the work of the Kinder- 
garten and Grades 1 and 2, also details of pre- 
sentation of the work through Grade 4. Price per 


copy, $1.25. 
Book I. The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. 


Price per copy, $1.00; 85c per dozen. 
Order from 


THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


OUTLINE of LANGUAGE WORK 


With Methods of Presentation of the Work of 
the First, Second, Third and Fourth Years 


Price per copy, $2.50 
BOOK TWO 


Containing the outline and presentation of the 
work of the fifth and sixth years now ready. 


Price per copy, $2.50. 


Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 
904 Lexington Avenue New York City 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 
CROKER JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 

New York City 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia,Pa. 


The Question Book—For Second Year Classes. .$1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes.$1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations.$1.00 
Attractively color—Order from the 
uthor 


The Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing 
64 East Lake Street, De Paul Building, Tenth Floor 
A Community Organization for the Deafened 
CONSTRUCTIVE, EDUCATIONAL and SOCIAL 
Free Lip-Reading Classes and Employment Bureau 
Working for Prevention of Deafness 


Membership not restricted to the Hard of Hearing 
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Ideas need a transforming influence of 
the affections to become ideals. 


F. B. Riggs. 


There is a wonderful law in nature that 
everything that lives must grow. Life is 
never stagnation. It is ever growth. When 
you get to be one hundred years old, or 
thereabouts, you will not, for all your 
wrinkles and backaches, wish yourself back 
in the twenties. You will wish to push on 
and see what is coming next! 

We must move on! We must put away 
the past, step out of it into the present and 
push on to the future. Don’t fail when your 
opportunity for moving comes, don’t fail to 
grow. Don’t fail to keep eternally young by 
continually growing! 

Jeanette Wheeler. 


* * 


In the American System, through free and 
universal education, we train the runners, 
we strive to give them an equal start, our 
Government is the umpire of its fairness. 
The winner is he who shows the most con- 
scientious training, the greatest ability, the 
strongest character. Socialism, or its violent 
brother Bolshevism, would compel all the 
runners to end the race equally, it would 
hold the swiftest to the speed of the most 
backward. Anarchy would provide neither 
training nor umpire. Despotism or class 
government picks those who run and also 
those who win. 

Herbert Hoover at 
Kings Mountain. 


* * * 


It depends upon the mood of the man 
whether he shall see the sunset, or the fine 
poem. There are always sunsets and there 
is always genius; but only a few hours so 
serene that we can relish nature or criticism. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


‘Tis not in seeking 

"Tis not in endless striving 
Thy quest is found; 

Be still and listen; 

Be still and drink the quiet 
of all around. 


Edward Rowland Sill. 
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Original, Borrowed, and Stolen 


By JAF 


Soldiers’ lives are often thrilling; 
Dentists, too, are good at drilling. 
—The Fun Shop. 


Little Johnnie Tells a Fairy Story.—- 
One day a big bear met Little Red Riding 
Hood as she was going through the forest 
and was just about to eat her when she 
yelled so loud that a man came running up. 

“Let that girl alone!” the man hollered. 

“Pshaw, and who are you?” asked the 
bear. 

Jonah.” 

“Well, I don’t care if you are,” hollered 
the bear. ‘You can’t do anything to me 
even if you try.” 

“Can't 1?” yelled Jonah. “If you don’t 
let her go this instant, I'l] sic my whale on 
ou!” 

And that bear never did stop running. 

—C. B. Case. 


Better Helpers.—Bertie’s report from 
school had just come in, says the Tawny 
Cat, and it wasn’t very good. 

"I'm losing patience with you!’ ex- 
claimed his father. “How is it that young 
Jones is always at the top of the class, while 
you are at the bottom?” 

_ boy looked at his father reproach- 
ully. 

“You forget, Dad,” he said, kindly, ‘‘that 
Jones has awfully clever parents.” 


He Might Try Deafness.— At a dinner 
one of the speakers talked and talked until 
the chairman, unable to stand it any longer, 
banged a loud bell, after which the talker 
sat down abruptly without completing his 
speech. 

A guest sitting next to the chairman 
whispered with a sigh, “Gosh I wish I had 
abell like that at home.” 

—Tid -Bits. 
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HOW TO TEACH 
THE CHILD 
WHO HAS 
AN 
AURAL HANDICAP 


LIP READING 
for the 


DEAFENED CHILD 


By Agnes Stowell, Estelle Samuelson, and 
Ann Lehman 


Practical assistance in the recognition of hearing 
impairment; correction of speech and voice de- 
fects; informal lip reading lessons; story-telling 
for the deafened, and lip reading games. 


Part II gives actual lessons in lip reading. 


The required textbook in lip reading at 
Columbia University 


$1.25 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Atlanta, 
San Francisco 


wv, 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduates of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building © CHICAGO, ILL. 


Stepping Stones to Speech Reading 
By Lula May Bruce and Ruth Paxson 


Simple, Systematic, Successful lessons for 
Hard of Hearing and Deaf Children 


Order from Ruth Paxson 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
818 S. Kingshighway 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Price per copy $2.10 
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Ypsilanti Adaptation and Extension 
of the 
JENA METHOD of SPEECH READING 


The Michigan State Normal College offers 
courses in speech reading during the academic 
year 1930-31. Four hours a day instruction 
and practice. Students enter at the beginning 
of any term. Fall term begins September 23. 
Cost of the course approximately six cents an 
hour for residents of Michigan, eight cents an 
hour for non-residents. For further informa- 
tion address 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL 
COLLEGE 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Department of Special Education 
Cc. M. ELLIOTT, Director. 


MISS B. L. WHITAKER, A.M., 
Associate Professor 


MISS A. M. BUNGER, Graduate Ohio Uni- 


versity Instructor. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER, Principal 
Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 

PRIVATE LESSONS 
SMALL GROUP CLASSES 
PRACTICE CLASSES 


1316 New Hampshire Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Telephone, North 4007 


ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


Foreign and domestic makes of hearing aids—electric 
and no battery types. Twenty-five years’ experience in 
specialized service. Without obligation write to or 


call on 
D. FARBER, CONSULTANT 
ASSOCIATED HEARING AIDS COMPANY 
59 E. Madison Street, Chicago, IIl. 


THE SPEECH-READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 LOCUST STREET 
MISS ROSAMOND G. WRIGHT, Secretary 
Do not fail to visit us when in the city 


The Volta Review 


Farm Ballad 
Hush, little skim milk, 
Don’t you cry. 
You'll be the whole cheese 
By and by! 


Mankind’s Puzzle 
My gay and chic stenographer 
Goes here and there and everywhere 
With little on, through winter's cold, 
And doesn’t have a single care. 


While I keep wondering, amid 
The sleet and snowflakes all awhirl, 

If it is luck or robust health — 
Or Heaven protecting a working girl? 
—Anon, 


Willing to Help.—A school teacher wa 
very much annoyed by the continued mis. 
chievousness of one of her boys. At las 
she exclaimed in exasperation: 

“I wish I could be your mother for jus 
about one week!” 

“Very well, I will speak to father about 
it,’ responded the youngster coolly. 

—Boston Transcript. 


Little Stories of Married Life.—T he 
veteran married man was encouraging the 
newlywed to look hopefully into the future 
Things would go along well enough, and 
there would be very little change—finan- 
cially or otherwise. 

“Do you mean to say,” asked the young 
man, “that you still act toward your wilt 
just as you did before you married her” 

“Exactly,” contended the other. “I 
member just how I used to act when I first 
fell in love with her,” he went on, reflec 
tively. ‘I used to lean over the fence it 
frout of her house and gaze at her shadow 
on the curtain, afraid to go in.” 


Modern Youth.—‘‘My boy,” said Dr 
Chargem, sadly, “I am afraid your fathe 
will have to lose his right hand.” 

“Gee, that’s terrible,” said the son. “Do 
how soon will he be able to learn to sigh 
checks with his left hand ?” 

“Just as soon as I can teach him,” replied 
the doctor. 


Harder: See that woman over there? She}; 


is a payroll bandit. 
Herring: How do you know? 
Harder: I married her. 
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The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 616) 


informed they must be familiar with the 
names of great musicians. Edward Mac- 
dowell, one of our most loved American 
musicians, was born December 18th, 1861. 

Elihu Burritt, “the learned blacksmith,” 
was born on December 8th, 1811. Brought 
up to the trade of a blacksmith, Burritt be- 
came a celebrated scholar, famous for his 
mastery of mathematics and languages. But 
he was even more famous as an advocate of 
peace. He traveled through Europe and 
the United States to preach the gospel of 
universal brotherhood. How delighted Bur- 
rit would be today if he knew the tre- 
mendous strides that the cause of peace has 
made during the last few years. 

But our most important December birth- 
day, perhaps, is the birthday of Woodrow 
Wilson, who was born in Staunton, Vir- 
ginia, on December twenty-eighth, 1856. 
We are told that future generaticns will ap- 
preciate Wilson for the great man that he 
was; that we, his contemporaries, cannot 
expect to do so. But certainly the story of 
Wilson’s career should be an inspiration to 
ill our American boys and girls. 

In fact there is plenty of inspiration in 
ill these December birthdays. 


Association Service Items 
(Continued from page 640) 


of its name through the encouragement of 
these groups and their cooperation. And, 
our means permit, we should. be able to 
taliss the English-speaking teachers of the 
deaf everywhere because of the value which 
uch membership will hold for them. We 
&pect to be in a position to announce more 
fully our plans for effecting this expansion 
Man early issue. Conference participated 
a by the President, the Chairman of the 
Committee on Enlistment and Publicity, and 
members of the committee went far to as- 
lure success for the plan. —N. T. M. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS 
IN LIP READING 


By MARTHA E. BRUHN 


Principal, Muller-Walle School of Lip Reading, 
Boston, Mass. 


This book, Elementary Lessons in Lip Reading is 
not a new theory of instruction in the art, but is 
the result of a growing demand for simple, classi- 
fied material, adapted for use in the teaching of lip 
reading in the public schools in our large cities. 
Based entirely upon the well-known Muller-Walle 
method as taught to the hard of poi. adult since 
1902, its fundamental principles are identical with 
those outlined in the previous publications,* but the 
drills and exercises are entirely new, having been 
especially prepared for the needs of children. 

Not only have the lessons in this book been planned 
and graded for the schoolroom, but they have been 
tested by actual experience as to their adaptability to 
the teaching of lip reading to the children for whom 
they are intended. 

Besides the regular work assigned to the various 
lessons, this book also contains over 200 review ques- 
tions which are not only useful in themselves, but 
form a basis upon which the teacher may build many 
more similar questions which suggest themselves to 
her during the presentation. 

Part Two has various exercises on homophenous 
words. 

248 pages, full cloth, postpaid, $2.50 


*The Muller-Walle Method of Lip Reading for the 
Dea (Bruhn Lip Reading System) by Martha E. 
Bruhn. Copyright, 1915, 1919, 1924. 


Address all orders to 


THE NICHOLS PRESS, Publishers 
LYNN, MASS. 


THIRD EDITION 
ENLARGED AND REVISED 


The Muller-Walle Method 
Lip-Reading for the Deaf 


By MISS MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Principal of School for Deaf, Boston 


Price by mail, postpaid, $3.50 


Sold by all Booksellers 
or sold direct 


By THOS. P. NICHOLS & SONS CO. 
Publishers, Lynn, Mass. 


Miss Bruhn is one of the best-known authorities 
in the country and a teacher of large experience. 
This accounts for the wonderful sale which this book 
has had. Its revision brings the book thoroughly 
up to date with all the latest methods. It is used 


as a text-book in some of the public schools and in 
many of the leading schools for the deaf. 
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Cleary Oral School 


for 


Deafened Children 


oi ‘4 

» 


A country day and boarding school for 
children whose education has been retarded 
by deafness, impaired hearing or speech de- 
fects. Classrooms equipped with Radioear. 
Kindergarten to College. 


Fall Term Opens October 1st 
Catalogue 


229 82nd Street 
BAY RIDGE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Camp Peter Pan 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, LONG ISLAND 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY THE OHIO STATE 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
For use in schools for the deaf 
English Book I, for Upper Primary Grades....$ .60 

English Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar 


English Book III, for High-School Grades and 

Ilustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and 


The author of all these books is J. W. Jones, 
Superintendent of the Ohio School. 

Beginning History Stories for Children by Lela 
Acker of the Kansas City, Kansas School... .75 

First Lessons in Geography by Grace M. Beat- 


tie of the Colorado School............... .++ 1.00 
English Phrases and Idioms by Dr. J. L. Smith 
of the Minnesota School 1.60 


Order from the State School for the Deaf, 
Columbus, Ohio 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
(Second Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 
Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 


THE McCLURE CO., Inc. Staunton, Va. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 


WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
Incorporated 
826 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 


Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 


The Volta Review 


Juan Pablo Bonet’s ‘‘Reduccion” 
(Continued from page 627) 
Professor Jacobo Orellana* of Madrid. Pro. 
fessor Orellana has included in the book a 
valuable biography of Bonet, based on ex. 
tensive studies of manuscripts and old books 

in the archives of Spain. 

Though Bonet was a valiant officer who 
fought in both Africa and Italy, a prominent 
politician who joined embassies to Italy and 
France, and who was made a Councillor of 
the King’s Council, he is remembered prin- 
cipally as an educator of the deaf. 

The extensive list of scientific books men. 
tioned in ‘‘Reduccién’’ proves that he was a 
real scholar. He knew Greek, Latin, Italian, 
French, and some Hebrew. 

A perusal of the titles of the books he 
mentions reminds us of a fact we are too 
often prone to forget: that the long and 
severe climb of humanity from darkness 
into light, from ignorance to knowledge, 
was not begun at a recent date. 

Bonet became secretary to the Con 
destable* Juan Fernandez de Velasco, 
whose little son, Luis, had been deaf sinc 
the age of two years. The boy had been 
taught by Ramirez de Carrion for fout 
years when de Velasco died. After the 
death of de Velasco, Bonet decided to con- 
tinue the education of Luis. This decision 
was due to his feeling of obligation to the 
widow and to his philanthropic tendencies 

He was a keen observer of the methods 
pursued by his predecessor, and was an it 
telligent student of the art of teaching the 
deaf. Probably he knew much about that 
other great Spaniard, Pedro Ponce, who had 
pertaining to articulation and phonetics. He, 
Im his own cocntry be well ‘Snowe’ 
of educational books. Sefior Orellana has_ studied 


the methods of organization of educational systems 
in many places. He has been a well-known and 


valued part:cipant in several international meetimg 
of educators. 

*Condestable was the title of a nobleman of tit 
Span.sh realm who was in charge of the highest 
and who ranked next to the king in dignity.—A. 
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taught the deaf children of the cousin of 
Bonet’s master, another Condestable de 
Velasco. 

In his book, Bonet reveals himself as an 
able and well read phonetician. The title of 
his famous book refers to a simplification of 
the method of teaching children with nor- 
mal hearing to read. The method used is 
not a spelling method, but is a sound 
method based on phonetics. He strongly 
advocated the encouragement of intuition in 
pupils, a factor which is too often neglected 
in schools for both hearing and deaf chil- 
dren. 

Bonet’s claim that a teacher must know 
the psychology of his pupil sounds extreme- 
ly modern. As teachers of the deaf we do 
wisely if we follow the advice of this great 
amateur teacher when he recommends that 
the idea be united directly with the idiom. 
In his didactic rules he does not forget to 
underline the necessity of repetitions and 
the advisability of using opposites to ex- 
plain the correct conceptions of ideas, as: 
cold—warm, big—small, etc. 

A notably meritorious act of Bonet was 
that through the writing of his manual he 
placed the profession of teaching the deaf 
on a higher and sounder plane than did 
the other teachers of his time, when the 
assumption of occult wisdom for the sake 
of profiteering was only too prevalent. 

This old master’s book contains a lesson 
of truth for present day teachers of the 
deaf, and because of this fact the writer 
fecommends the unique volume to them, 
with the wish that all school libraries which 
ae not in possession of the publication 
might acquire it as a means of adding to 
the efficiency of the staff. 


The Georgia School for the Deaf has un- 
fortunately been forced to close for two 
months. Financial difficulties caused the 
State to withhold $9,500 of the fund ap- 
propriated for the school, and the only solu- 
tion was to close until the 1931 appropria- 
tion became available. 
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THE SPEECH - READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A homelike centre for friendly 
intercourse, education and social 
service among the hard of hearing. 
Hearing tested by a 3A Audio- 
meter, and hearing instruments 
demonstrated by appointment. 
Guild House offers bedrooms for 
students and visitors at reduced rates during sum- 
mer months. Office hours 9-5 daily except Sun- 
days and Holidays. Visitors welcome. 


CHART. HOMOPHENOUS 

CONSONANTS 

Devised by Coralie N. Kenfield, Teacher of Lip Read- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal. 

For use as a guide in teaching the theory of the 

homophenity of words. 

Chart including fixture and directions sells for 

$8.25 prepaid. When ordering state whether for 

Nitchie or Muller-Walle Method. 

Order from the Bruce Brough Press, 448 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, California 


MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 
SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
1424 Fidelity Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 


Normal Training Course Given to Qualified 
Applicants 


Telephone, Circle 2262 


MISS OLIVE E. D. HART 


Specialist in Lip-Reading and Correcting Speech 
Defects of all kinds, whatever the cause. Voice Im- 
provement. Constructive, Inspirational methods. 


162 West 56th St., N. Y. 


MRS. ’GENE WATSON 
Lip-Reading and Voice-Training for the 
Hard of Hearing 
The Buchanan 


155 E. 47th Street New York 


BERKELEY SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
Muller-Walle Method 
MRS. EDGAR J. WALKER 
2646 Dwight Way 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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The Volta Review 


The Latest Achievement in Speech Reading— 
The Child’s Way 


THE NEWER METHOD IN SPEECH 
READING FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING CHILD 


Intermediate Grades by 


OLIVE A. WHILDIN, M.A. 
Instructor in Methods of Teaching Speech Reading, 
College for Teachers, Johns Hopkins University 
and M. AGATHA SCALLY 
Teacher of Lip Reading, Baltimore Public Schools 


This text features Interest, Visual Appeal through 
colored charts described for each lesson, Concrete 
Ideas within the experience of the child and Original 
Stories about actual experiences of children. 


Result of Four Years’ Experimentation with chil- 
dren in the public schools. 


Each lesson a complete Unit of Work. 


Only text-book in speech reading for children by 
teachers who are actually employed in teaching the 
hard of hearing child in the public schools. 


Endorsed by leading teachers of speech reading. 


BEGIN THE YEAR WITH VITALIZ- 
ING, RESULT-BEARING MATERIAL 


Price, $3.00, postpaid 
Send orders to M. A. SCALLY 
3603 Windsor Mill Road, Baltimore, Md. 


WE LOVE OUR _ JAPANESE 
CHERRY TREE 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 


DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively, 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash 
ington, which offers many educational ad 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


THOUSANDS 
WHO ARE 


DEAF 


have discarded all other makes of hearing 
devices for the better hearing the 


PORT-O-PHONE 


gives them. You have the same opportunity 
offered you today that they had! We will send 
you a PORT-O-PHONE to try in your own 
home for 


15 DAYS without DEPOSIT or EXPENSE 


Use it FREELY—compare it with anything 
you have or can obtain and convince yourself, 
as thousands of others have done, that the 
PORT-O-PHONE will give you the results you 
are seeking. 

If, for any reason, you do not wish to keep 
the PORT-O-PHONE after trying it, return 
it! You will at least know WHERE to get help 
when you are ready for it. 


The Port-O-Phone Corporation 


1919-V, Broadway, New York City 
N. W. Corner 64th Street 


Approved by the Committee on Advertising of the 
American Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing 


DEAFENED 


The Gem Ear Phone Company 
announces its newer and 
better hearing aid 


The Ear Gem—worn in the crevice of the 
outer ear; small, light, not complicated, 
with a clear, natural tone. Just what % 
many are looking for. It is a real GEM. 
Made in U. S. A. Price, $37.50. 


We make no extravagant claims; all we ask 
is that you test it and be convinced of its 
merit. 


Call at our -office for Demonstration with- 
out the slightest obligation, or write for 
Booklet V. R. Suite 806. 


The Gem Ear Phone Company, Ine 


47 W. 34th Street New York, N. ¥: 


Approved by the Committee on Advertising of th 
American Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing 
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The American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


A Philanthropic Organization, Established in 1890 
by Alexander Graham Bell 


1537 35th ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OFFICERS 


Honorary Vice-Presidents, GILBERT GROSVENOR, CAROLINE A. YALE, and MARY McCOWEN* 
President, H. M. MCMANAWAY Treasurer, HERBERT POOLE 
Vice-President, E. McK. GOODWIN Secretary, T. C. FORRESTER 


THE ASSOCIATION CONTROLS 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


For the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge 
Relating to the Deaf 
Superintendent 
JOSEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 
Assistant Superintendent 
NORMAN T. McMANAWAY 


THE ASSOCIATION PUBLISHES 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for Parents, 
Educators and Friends of the Deaf 


Editor 
JOSEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


1928-1931 
MABEL ELLERY ADAMS 


Principal, Horace Mann 
School, Boston, Mass. 


DAVID FAIRCHILD 


In Charge of Agricultural Ex- 
plorations, U. S. Depart:nent 
of Agriculture. 


T. C. FORRESTER 


Superintendent, Rochester 
School for the Deaf, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


H. M. McMANAWAY 
Virginia 


chool for the Deaf, Staun- 
ton, Va. 


LUCILE M. MOORE 
Supervising Teacher. Florida 
School for the Deaf, St. 
Augustine, Fla. 


DR. EMIL AMBERG, 
Detroit, Mich. 


DR. GORDON BERRY, 
Worcester, Mass. 


DR. H. H. BRIGGS, 
Asheville, N. C. 


*Deceased 


1929-1932 
FRANK M. DRIGGS 
Superintendent, Utah School 
for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 
E. McK. GOODWIN 


Superintendent, North Carolina 
School for the Deaf, Mor- 
ganton, N. C. 


A. C. MANNING 


Superintendent, Western Penn- 
sylvania School for the 
Edgewood, Pittsburgh, 


O. M. PITTENGER 
Superintendent, Indiana School 
for the Deaf, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
JOHN D. WRIGHT 


Director, Wright Oral School, 
New York, N. Y. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


KNIGHT DUNLAP, 
Baltimore, Md. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, 
West Orange, N. J. 


MRS. EDMUND LYON, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


1930-1933 
HARVEY FLETCHER 


President, American Federa- 
tion of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing. 


ELBERT A. GRUVER 


Superintendent, Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Principal, Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass. 


CLARA E. NEWLEE 
Head Teacher, Parker Prac- 


tice School, Chicago, Il. 
HARRIS TAYLOR 


Superintendent, Institution for 
the Improved Instruction of 
the Deaf, New York City. 


DR. HORACE NEWHART, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MRS. JAMES F. NORRIS, 
Boston, Mass. 
MRS. NATHAN TODD 
PORTER, JR. 
Montclair, N. J. 
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The RADIOEAR 


FOR THE HOME, OFFICE, SCHOOL, 
CHURCH, THEATRE and LECTURE ROOM 


ALL-ELECTRIC—NO BATTERY 


From Photograph of RADIOEAR TEACHING SET in the W. Roby Allen School, Fari- 

bault, Minnesota. This school is devoted tw the teaching of little deaf children betore 

they reach school age. Children shown are from 3 to 6 years of age, and were not known 

to have usable residual hearing until starting work with the RADIOEAR. Mrs. Allen was 

one of the first to recognize the advantage of utilizing the residual hearing of the deaf child 
at the earliest possible age. 


Now that it has been clearly demonstrated that all but a few of the so-called deaf 
children have usable residual hearing, are we: willing to continue to send these 
children to schools for the deaf where no means are provided for utilizing their 
residual hearing? Surely not, if we visit this school or any other where the chil- 
dren are given practically all of their work by means of the Radioear. Here the 
child is permitted to hear the natural voice of the instructor as well as his own un- 
natural voice with the result that he acquires a hearing vocabulary as well as correct 
speech. He is not required to listen to a distorted voice and then expected to talk 
naturally. 


A visit to this or other schools where the child is given full time in the 
use of the Radioear will help you much in determining what should be 
done with your hard of hearing or so-called deaf child 


E. A. MYERS &# SONS 


306 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 
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are included in 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 


such as altimeter, insulin, robot, 


452,000 Entries 


ethyl gas, Cather, Sandburg, etc. 
6,000 Illustrations 


2,700 Pages 


The New INTERNATIONAL is considered the 
“Supreme Authority’’ wherever English is used. 


Send for free new illustrated pamphlet 


G. & C. Merriam Co. 


Springfield, Mass. 


The Phipps Unit 


The 
PHIPPS UNIT 
is designed to 
Re-educate the Hearing 


It makes use of the principle of bone conduction. 
For the first time this principle is made available 
for the deafened and the deaf to use in the home 
or school in a persistent effort to tone up the 
residual hearing or to re-educate hearing that has 
become dormant through lack of use. It quickens 
sound perception. Through bone conduction radio 
programs are brought within hearing range, elim- 
inating nerve strain perceptibly. Unit supplied at 
small cost. Easily attached to radio, electric phono- 
gtaph with records, or electric audio amplifier. 


PHEPRS 


Offices 
3812 Beverly Boulevard 
Los Angeles California 
45 Newbury Street 
Boston Massachusetts 


SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


CLUB ROOMS 
1212 MARKET STREET 


A Community Center for the Deafened 


Lip Reading Classes, Demonstration of Hearing 
Aids, Recreation and other activities 


May We Offer You Our Western Hospitality? 


Unbiased Advice for the Deaf 


We carry a complete assortment of all the worthy 
hearing devices on the market—American and 
European; electrical and non-electrical; many with- 
out head bands or cords. Special trial offer of the 
equipment our experts consider the best for you. 
For 50 years we have been giving expert, unbiased 
advice to the deafened. 


Booklet V free on request 


“Headquarters for Hearing Devices” 
520 Fifth Avenue New York 
This advertisement has been approved by the 
Committee on Advertising of the American Fed- 
eration of Organizations tor the Hard of Hearing. 
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Put the appropriate 


table or desk in YOUR 
CHOOL 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. Tatts 


Shop Benches 


MUSKEGON Science Tables 


Home _ Economics 


MICH. Desks 


Multi-Service features increase their 
adaptability economize  class-room 
space—reduce your costs. 


Master designing provides maximum 
efficiency — quick, dependable 
justment—utilizing modern features. 


Sheldon Bolt Construction—Sheldon Selected Birch and Maple Woods— | 


Sheldon Hardware guarantees to you—long life under most trying atmos- 
pheric conditions—supporting the heaviest service. 


Complete Literature 
Sent FREE 


When you plan equipment for drawing room— 
shop—laboratory or class-room let our ex- 
perienced engineers advise with you—submit- 
ting sketches and estimates. They have served 
thousands of customers satisfactorily, : :  : 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY “i MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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THE ACOUSTICON CREED 


First . . . 10-Day Free Trial 
A FREE demonstration of the new Silver Anniver- 


sary Acousticon will be given at any of our Con- 
sultation Rooms. If a call is inconvenient, an instru- 
ment will be sent, prepaid, to your home for a ten-day 
FREE trial. 
Second ... Convenient Time Payments 
4 thrift plan has been worked out for those who 
prefer to make any important investment out of 
meome rather than savings. 
Third . . . Trade-in Allowance 

Present hearing-aid users are given a substantial trade- 
in allowance on their present instruments, the amount 


being credited to the purchase price of the new 
Acousticon. 

Fourth . . . Unqualified Guarantee 
Every Silver Anniversary Acousticon is found by 


careful test to be in perfect working order. It is 
sumbered and registered, and guaranteed unreserv- 
edly against defect of material or workmanship. 

Fifth . . . Friendly _and Unceasing Service 
Authorized Acousticon Experts, located in leading 
tities over the entire world, are ready to aid you 
with advice which is the result of more than twenty- 
fve years’ experience in helping the deafened to hear 
again. 

DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


20 W. 42d St., Dept. 905-P, New York, N. Y. 

Approved by the Committee on Advertising of the 

American Federation of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing 


WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 
imertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 
ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 
Address Advertising Dept. 


WANTED—Primary Oral Teacher with six years’ 
per.ence desires position for 1930-31. Address G. S. 
B, c/o the — Bureau, 1601 35th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, ve 


ORAL TEACHER—Desires position for the year 
1930-31. Address B. A., care of the Volta Bureau, 
1837 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


A well trained oral teacher with nine years’ experi- 
tce desires a position for the year 1930-31. Address 
Box R.W.V., care of the Volta Bureau, 1537 35th 
N. W.. Washington, D. C. 

WANTED—Position by experienced teacher who is 
ttusually well prepared. Normal graduate. Summer 
wllege work, Normal graduate in adult lip reading. 
Prepared also to teach general work with deaf mutes 
md speech correction for hearing children. Address 
S.L. L. c/o the Volta Bureau, 1537 35th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—tTrained lady between ages of thirty 
nd forty years to act as nursery governess to two 
ind one-half year old girl, teaching speech, elements 
% speech, and I:p reading. Address Mrs. Barney 
eck, Pomona, New York, giving training and ex- 
Mr.ence. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION of ORGANIZATIONS 
for the HARD of HEARING 


Incorporated 


Promotes and assists the establishment 


of local organzations for the deafened 


Its official organ, 


THE AUDITORY OUTLOOK 


is an illustrated monthly journal sent 


to all members 


Federation membership is classed as follows: 


Founders $5,000 (one payment) 
Benefactors . $1,000 (one payment) 
Patrons ...... $100 or more annually 


Sustaining Members $25 or more annually 
Contributing Members 
Special Members 


Direct Members 


$10 or more annually 


...... $5 or more annually 


$3 or more annually 


Join today and help make the world 
a better place for the hard of hearing 


Address the Secretary 
MISS BETTY WRIGHT 


1537 35th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Visual Education Essentials 


The Eye, to be a more effective 
portal to the mind, requires 


That material be more carefully prepared | 
That presentation be in graphic form 


That physical make-up be attractive 


That impressions be positive 


That information be correct. 


A. J. Nystrom & Company maps, globes and charts are renowned for their 
scholarly editing—the appeal made by the method of presentation—the 


clear mental picture produced by artistic use of critically chosen color com- 
binations—the frequent revisions of subject matter. f°? a 


MAPS—GLOBES—CHARTS 


for Geography—History—Biology 


MAPS: CHARTS: HISTORY: 
- Regional Citizenship United States 
Physical Zool \ /ortd——Ancient 
Political World—Medieval 
j Economic Botany World—Modern 
4 Scriptural Physiology English 


Send for illustrated descriptive material 


| A.].NYSTROM & CO. 


ScHooL MAPS, GLOBES. AND CHARIS 
3333 Elston Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 
Beautiful Newly Completed $400,000 Building Contains the Latest and Most Progres- 


sive Equipment for Scientific Research of Deafness and Problems of Speech Education. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


Cc. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Oral Training and constant expert medical 
supervision to both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (3 years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearirg 
children in Lip-Reading and Speech; all grades. 


LIP-READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASSES 


Over 500 teachers are either graduates of the regular Normal Classes or hold certificates 
of attendance in Summer Normal Classes of C. I. D. 


All Classes for Pupils and Teachers Limited 


Illustrated Booklet Sent on Request 


Dr. M. A. GotpsteIn, Director - ~- Miss JULIA M. ConNeRY, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Large enough to be a Real School—Small enough to be a Real Home 


THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


Begins its 37th year with precisely the same 
Fundamental Principle 
upon which it was established in 1894 


A Group of Older Girls 


Mr. Wright, in his September, 1930, letter to the Resident Principal of his school said: 
“By the high class of our instructors. the small number of pupils, the inti- 

mate association of teacher and pupil and the intelligent co-operation of cultured 

housemothers outside of actual classroom hours, we attain an intensive influence that 

is impossible in the ordinary school environment.” 

Continuity of tradition; established and well tried procedure; alertness for the most re- 
cent advances in the art of educating the deaf. These have enabled the school to render 
the highest service for the long period of its existence. 

Throughout all these years the same mind has dedicated the policy of the school and is 
still active in its management. 

A Correspondence Course prepared by Mr. Wright is conducted by the school to en- 
able parents to begin at home the educational training of their little deaf children who are 
too young to go to school. By the help of this course the calamitous loss of early impres- 
sionable years can be avoided. 

The school also publishes three books recently written by Mr. Wright: 

“The Little Deaf Child,” a book for parents. $1 postpaid. 

“Handbook of Practical Auricular Training,’’ a book for parents and teachers. 50 cents 
postpaid. 

“Handbook of Speech Teaching to the Deaf,” a book for teachers. $1.25 postpaid. 

Reservations are now being made for the school year of 1931-1932 and for possible va- 
cancies during 1930-1931. 


Since 1902 at 
ONE MOUNT MORRIS PARK, WEST, NEW YORK CITY 


(Now known as Nathan Davis Place) 
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